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UO 12 the way 


to saw wood! 


NEW POWER TOOL for easy woodcutting 


New gasoline-powered McCulloch chain saw cuts 
firewood, pulpwood, saw logs, fence posts, poles, ties, 
props, beams. It fells and limbs trees. It bucks logs 
and prunes branches. It rips logs into construction 
timber. It clears land and maintains orchards. In any 
kind of woodcutting, this new. professional-quality 
chain saw will save its purchase price in less than a 
year, often in less than a month! 



























CUTS FAST AND CLOSE! WORKS IN ANY POSITION! AMAZINGLY EASY TO USE! 
It will take you just about 1 minute Saws full power without adjustment Weighs only 20 pounds complete! 
to fell a tree like this, leaving a stump upside down, rightside up, any angle Balanced for easiest felling, bucking, 
less than 1 inch high. the work calls for. pruning, limbing, ripping. 
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new tree crops replace the old on tree farms... 


fo meet America’s needs for forest products both new and in the future, man 
and nature work together on privately owned forestlands to grow timber as a 
continuing crop. ‘Trees harvested today to provide lumber for building. pulp 
for paper, and caw materials for other vital products are being replaced by 
new trees to help supply the generations ahead. Uhis ix being dene through 
a voluntary system of madustrial forest management known as tree farming 

On the Douglas fir tree farm illustrated above, voung trees are thriving on 
open, sunlit ground which the tree farmer provided by clear-cutting selected 
blocks of tumber, Several years age. nature began growing the young forest 
from wind-seattered seeds. These seeds came from blocks of trees teft standing 


by the industrial forester, The new forest will be protected from fire. insects 





and disease until harvested... im about 80 to 100 years 
Worm foll winds will open these Dowgles Modern processing enhances the beovty 
ai fir cones, scottering thelr winged seeds and utility of notural weed for interior 
tree farms in 35 states. All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forcstlands are on harvested lands to grow @ new forest, pansling used in building today's homes 


Today, more than 4400 private owners operate about 28 million acres as 


managed as certilied tree farms, Write us at Bax A, Tacoma, Washington for 

vour free copy of our colorful booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest 
RW ved is one af the nation’s most valuable and versatile 
row materials. People and industry use wood every day 
as lumber, pulp and paper, fibers, chemicals and in many 


ther ways. To supply this market, our company is grow 


Weverhaeuser Timber Company eee re pen poten 





National opinion surveys indicate that the public does not know 
about the progress being made in industrial forestry. Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company is telling part of the story in a series of national 
magazine advertisements such as reproduced above. The Company 
believes that all who are engaged in industrial forest management 
should tell the facts about tree farming at every opportunity. 
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Incendiarism 
EDITOR: 

. .. The two stories on incendiarism pub- 
lished in the August issue of AMERICAN 
Forests are tops in solid reporting. Con- 
gratulations on a fine piece of work. .. . 

Richard Blumenstein 
New York, N. Y. 
EpITor: 

. . . AMERICAN Forests performed a real 
service in publishing the stories “Burn 
When the Wind is High” and “The Man 
Who Played With Fire.” The incidence of 
incendiarism was an eye-opener to me. 

D. J. Nash 
San Francisco, California 


‘Potentially Worst’ 
EDITOR: 

Purely in the interest of accuracy, I am 
writing to call your attention to an error 
in the article “‘Potentially Worst’ Fire 
Rages in New York Adirondacks” on page 
22 of AMERICAN Forests for August 1953. 
In the first paragraph of this article you 
refer to the Northeastern Forest Fire Pro- 
tection Commission as the “New England 
Forest Fire Protection Commission.” The 
former is the correct name of the north- 
eastern interstate Compact’s Commission 
which includes New York as well as New 
England. I am quite sure that while New 
York would appreciate the honor of being 
promoted to the fellowship of New Eng- 
land, they still prefer to maintain their 
own identity. Moreover, negotiations are 
under way, looking toward the entrance of 
the Canadian Provinces of New Brunswick 
and Quebec into our organization, which is 
just another reason for using the right 
name. 

Arthur S. Hopkins 
Executive Secretary 
Northeastern Forest Fire 
Protection Commission 
Chatham, N. Y. 


(Editor’s Note: After publishing Secre- 
tary Hopkins’ manuscript “Mutual Secur- 
ity from Fire” in its June issue, American 
Forests should have known better.) 


Woodlot Short Cut 
Epitor: ° 

That’s a good article on how to short cut 
your woodlot work (Science on the Stump, 
AMERICAN Forests, July). Most likely you 
would have some acquaintance with farm 
life yourself. I plan to give debarking a 
try. A friend who reads a lot gave me your 
paper. I don’t have time to read much like 
him but I might try it for a month or two 
if you'll send your rates. Does your paper 
cover farm work in general? 

George Hodges 
Spinnerstown, Pennsylvania 

(Editor’s Note: No, it doesn’t. Our job is 
trees and their management. In addition 
to articles on farm woodland problems we 
carry regular departments on “How to 
Manage Your Woodland” and a “Forest 
Clinic” on how to control harmful tree 
pests and diseases. We charge $5 a year. 
In addition to the magazine you are en- 
titled to address your forestry questions to 
our forester.) 


(Turn to page 4) 
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American Forests To Put 
Spotlight on Capital 
In Special Issue 


An eight-page illustrated insert 
on Washington—The Conservation 
Capital will be a feature of the 80- 
page November issue of AMERICAN 
Forests that will be available for the 
Fourth American Forest Congress 
October 29-31 in Washington, D. C. 
A digest of the aims and objectives 
of the key public and private agen- 
cies in the capital dealing with re- 
newable natural resources, it is 
edited by Henry Clepper, of the 
Society of American Foresters. 


Other features dealing with the 
Washington scene will be an article, 
Living Links With Washington, in 
which E. John Long explores the 
contributions of George Washing- 
ton to forestry; a policy statement by 
Lowell Besley, executive director- 
forester of the AFA; an analysis of 
the probable uses that will be made 
of a New Program for American 
Forestry in the Congress by A. G. 
Hall; an editorial by Ovid Butler, 
executive director emeritus of the 
AFA; a Gib Crockett cartoon; and 
an article, Jron Horses in Wood, de- 
scribing the new railroad museum 
in Baltimore, Maryland, recently 
opened by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 


Articles of general interest will 
include twin presentations on forest 
genetics by two outstanding authori- 
ties, Ernest B. Babcock and J. W. 
Duffield; an article, Other Peoples’ 
Problems — Our Opportunities, an 
analysis of the work now being done 
in the nation by consulting foresters, 
with a sidebar profile of a typical 
consultant by William Duchaine; a 
statement, Js This Creeping Social- 
ism? — by Willis M. Baker, direc- 
tor of the Division of Forestry Rela- 
tions, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
in which he accepts AFA’s invita- 
tion to examine the work now being 
done in forestry in TVA; an article, 
The Charm of Chipman Hill, by Dr. 
Viola White, of Middlebury College, 
and an authority on Thoreau; a 
poem, Autumn Wind, bequeathed 
to the AFA by the late Alex R. 
Schmidt, of Oakland, California; a 
news story on The Budget Looks at 
Resources; and a profile of that ace 
trouble shooter for the national 
parks and monuments who has just 
completed a 20,000-mile trek 
throughout the United States, Editor 
Devereux Butcher, of National 
Parks Magazine. 
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“Unistrut Sections’’ 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 





Industrial Sales Division, Dept. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
939 Barnum Ave., 





Here’s new economy...new speed in 
construction fastening! The Remington 
Stud Driver joins wood or steel sections 
to concrete or steel surfaces in seconds 

. easily sets as high as 5 studs a min- 
ute. Powerful 32 caliber charges drive 
studs arrow-straight. The tool’s light 
weight—only 5! pounds—simplifies 
handling wherever studs are needed. 

New guards for specific uses now 
make the self-powered Remington Stud 
Driver more versatile than ever. These 
attachments take all the guesswork out 
of stud location... assure fast, accu- 
rate fastening for every job. Illustrated 
are just 3 of these special guards. For 
full information about the complete line 
and about the Remington Stud Driver, 
send the coupon below. 
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AF-10 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


Please send me my free copies of the new book lets 


showing how I can cut my fastening costs. 
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Girdling Tools 


Epiror: 


In regards to the Bennett Peeling Spud 
and the McLeod girdler mentioned in your 
article, “Science on the Stump,” in the July 
issue, would you please advise me where 
these two tools can be purchased? Debark- 
ing as described in your article sounds like 
the answer to my own farm problem in 
this matter of getting our regular crops of 
wood. Many thanks. 


Thomas S. Sprague 
Spartansburg, Pennsylvania 





(Editor’s Note: For the benefit of Reader 
Sprague and others who have made simi- 
lar inquiries, the Bennett girdling tool 
(above) can be purchased from the War- 
ren Axe and Tool Co., Warren, Pa. The 
McLeod girdler (below) is marketed by 
the Woodland Equipment Co., Gorham, 
New Hampshire.) 





Epiror: 


We manufacture tennis rackets, ice hock- 
ev. sticks, skis, badminton rackets, tennis 
and badminton presses and we were ex- 
tremely interested in the article “Its All 
Done With Wood” reprinted in the Sep- 
tember Readers Digest from AMERICAN For- 
rsts. It stated that Colpres 10 will set at 
room temperature so as clamps can_ be 
taken off in ten minutes. Can you supply 
us with information on this? Thanks for a 
worthy service. 

Arthur B. Bentley 

Kennedy Sporting Goods 

Manufacturing Co. 

Utica 2, New York 
(Editor’s Note: For the benefit of Mr. 
Bentley and other people who have been 
writing to American Forests for technical 
information on Colpres 10, we suggest that 
they address their inquiries direct to Mr. 
Robert Holcombe, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, 1319 18th Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


Letters 
(From page 2) 


EDITOR: 

I am writing for some information re 
garding an article that appeared in the Au- 
gust issue of AMERICAN Forests under the 
title, “It’s All Done With Wood.” 

This article mentions the use of a glue 
called Colpres 10, developed by the Tim- 
ber Engineering Company, research divi- 
sion of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

We plan to open up a new Mission soon 
in the Republic of Honduras and I am very 
interested in the glue mentioned in the 
article for use in building and for a boat. 

Please tell me where I can get more in- 
formation about this glue and also about 
any new processes for the use of sawdust. 

Please send me what information you can 
or the addresses and names of* companies 
where I can secure this information. 

Luke D. Elliott 

San Antonio, ‘Texas 
(Editor’s Note: Colpres 10 is highly water- 
resistant but not water proof and is not, 
therefore, recommended for use in exterior 
construction or for boat building. Too, it 
is not presently available for shipment out- 
side of the United States.) 


EpIror: 

In Reader’s Digest of September, 1953 
there is an article by Paul W. Kearney from 
\MERICAN Forests, copyrighted by your as- 
sociation, which interested me. For a long 
time I have noticed the wasted wood from 
old logging operations and the numerous 
little sawmills now in this mountain area 
that burn up the waste products. I have 
wanted to do something about utilizing this 
material in some of the various new prod 
ucts constantly being placed on the market 
but have not known how to get in touch 
with anyone who might be interested. 

Therefore, I would appreciate it if you 
would advise me how I can contact the 
proper agencies to obtain the information 
I have indicated. 

Miss E. E. Sabin 
P. O. Box 46 
Gallup, New Mexico 


Epiror: 

Did you know that your article, “Its All 
Done With Wood,” was reprinted in the 
September issue of Readers Digest? That 
was an interesting article, especially the 
part about how there will always be 
enough wood. I am nearly 70 now and in 
the past we heard much about wood scar 
city. I recall as a girl on my father’s farm 
how he always said the trees should not all 
be cut because of the land slippage it 
caused. Other than the cordwood we sold 
to friends in nearby communities we had 
no great market for our wood the way 
people apparently do now. As a result we 
had some giant trees on the place—the like 
of which I seldom see any more. Most of 
the trees seem to be little fellows now days. 
That is why it is good to learn that man’s 
inventiveness as described by your writer 
is meeting the situation. But can they in- 
vent a giant chestnut that can throw a 
whole hillside in the shade or a big oak 
under which you could comfortably feed 
a hundred farmhands? I don’t know just 
why, but to me there has always been some- 
thing fundamental about big trees. I hope 
we don’t “laminate” them all. 

(Mrs.) George W. Gaynor 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Honeymoon Tree 


EpITor: 


Don’t look now but your “Feature Photo 
of the Month” in your July issue, is going 
to backfire on you. Of course there isn’t 
any such tree as a “Clausea rosea’’—you 
probably hunted your reference books in 
vain. Even the man who sent you the pic 
ture did not know what he was talking 
about. The statement that “the tree re 
tains its leaves for many years” is the height 
of absurdity. The leaf-change of all eve 
green trees in the tropics proceeds often so 
gradually that the casual observer fails to 
notice. But change they do. 

Now to get the record straight, the cor 
rect name of the tree is Clusia rosea. It is 
a native of the West Indies where it grows 
ubiquitously and there are thousands of 
the tree in Florida including one in my 
back yard of which photograph is enclosed 

No, Mr. Editor, I fear you have fallen 
victim to Hawaiian propaganda; but give 
them credit, those Hawaiians are clever. 
They take the flowers of a Mexican tree 
(Plumeria) and make leis to hang about 
your neck to help you remember Hawaii. 
They take the flowers of a Chinese bush to 
siick in their hair (Hibiscus) to refresh 
your memories of Waikiki. ‘They plant 
avenues of Indian trees (Cassia fistula and 
C. nodosa) that they rename prettily 
“shower trees” and make you think when 
you see them in May and June, that Ha- 
waii invented them. (You can see the same 
trees blooming in Florida or India, even 
more spectacularly than they do in Hono 
lulu, but we have less romance in our souls 
than do our cousins in Hawaii.) 

So hats off to the Hawaiians! They put 
us to shame the way they glorify the beauty 
of all flowers, regardless of nativity. 


Edwin A. Menninger 
Stuart, Florida 


Below, Reader Menninger’s Clusia 





Editorial 


Epiror: 


In regards to your editorial “Minority 
Report at Higgins Lake” published in the 
September issue of AMERICAN Forests, I 
find myself in agreement with the minority 
opinion in both cases. I believe it would be 
a grave mistake, at this juncture of for- 


(Turn to page 47) 




















By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE CONSERVATION CONGRESS. In the closing hours of the first session of the 83rd Con- 








' 








gress which adjourned on August 3, Clifford R. Hope, Republican of Kansas, and 
chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, reported on the progress in 
conservation of natural resources. In part, he said: "Not in my memory has 
Congress taken as active an interest in promoting the sound conservation and 
wise development of our natural resources as has this first session of the 83rd 
Congress. If the second session of this Congress carries forward the legisla- 
tive program in this field that has been'’so well begun in the first session, 

I think it is likely that the 83rd Congress will become known in history as 
‘the conservation Congress'." 


UNIVERSAL AGREEMENT WILL NOT BE FOUND with Representative Hope's hope for the accolade 





NO NEW, 


which posterity may place on the 83rd Congress. The so-called "tidelands give- 
away" and the new public power policy of the Department of the Interior still 
rankle and will continue to disturb those who have sought their solutions to 
conservation through federal ownership, federal controls, and federal monetary 
participation in and guidance of state and private conservation activities. 


EXCITING, PUBLICITY-DESIGNED PROGRAMS in conservation were advanced.in the 





first session of the 83rd Congress; but an effort has been made to put the 
conservation machine in better working order. The effort is somewhat comparable 
to the overhaul and reconditioning of a motor vehicle, which somehow or other 
has managed to head-in the right general direction despite its wheels being out 
of line and sometimes appearing to travel in four or more directions at once, 
despite the indiscriminate and somewhat lavish use of various kinds of fuels 

and lubricants, and despite the often obvious confusion of its various chauf- 
feurs. Its general forward direction has been maintained by the selfless 
competent technicians who labored through the years, patching and improvising. 


ONE OF THE FIRST STEPS IN THE OVERHAUL PROCEDURE was the approval of reorganization 





authority for the Secretary of Agriculture; another was the re-establishment of 
the "Hoover" Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment ; another was the establishment of a Commission on Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs. These are basic measures which can result in greater efficiency in the 
conservation machine. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MYRON E. KRUEGER, professor of forestry, University of California, 





as a special consultant on forestry to the Secretary of Agriculture, will bring 
to the Department of Agriculture the detached viewpoint of a man of high pro- 
fessional stature. Professor Krueger has no agency ax to grind. He has been 
assigned to work with Assistant Secretary J. Earl Coke who is responsible for 
the direction of the Agricultural Conservation Program, the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Extension 
Service, the Forest Service, and the Soil Conservation Service. All these 
agencies touch on forestry, both public and private. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, SECRETARY DOUGLAS McKAY now has teams at work study- 





ing the far-flung land management activities of that Department, with a view 
again to producing for the American public the greatest return now and in the 


(Turn to page 26) 
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Crusaders for Conservation 


Seventy-one years ago a sober-minded band of 
American citizens congregated at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for the first Forest Congress of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. They met in an era of 
ruthless exploitation of all resources at a time 
when the word “conservation” meant little or 
nothing to the average American. Catastrophic 
fires raced unchecked through wide expanses of 
the nation’s timber. Forest management, a for- 
eign importation discussed mostly in academic 
circles, was regarded as impractical nonsense by 
a majority of woodland owners. In coming to 
grips with these cheerless conditions, the first 
Congress won its chevrons by laying down the 
foundation for a national forestry structure in 
America. And having laid it down, these early 
members and their successors further strength- 
ened and expanded that foundation at subse- 
quent Congresses in 1905 and 1946. 

On the eve of a Fourth Forest Congress, 71 
years later, there are encouraging signs that the 
United States may yet succeed where other na- 
tions have failed in solving its resources prob- 
lems before it is too late. Not that we are out of 
the woods yet in solving these problems, for we 
certainly aren’t. In forestry alone, great gaps 
remain to be filled despite tremendous gains by 
both public and private forestry in recent years. 
Furthermore, as a nation, we have scarcely 
scratched the surface in terms of harnessing all 
our resources—forests, soil, water, minerals, rec- 
reational values and all the others—to serve man 
in the most constructive manner along planned 
lines and with an absence of overlap and dupli- 
cation. 

Nevertheless, there are hopeful elements in the 
overall resources picture. A myriad studies by 
both public and private agencies would indicate 
that the general public is now alerted to the im- 
portance of its resources as never before. The 


reactivation of the Hoover Commission, numer- 
ous resources studies in the Congress, surveys by 
citizens’ and business groups and an ambitious 
Mid-Century Conference in December on all re- 
sources serves notice that the nation is digging 
for facts on its resources pattern. This is both a 
healthy thing and a constructive thing, for out 
of these efforts new concepts and new patterns 
will slowly evolve that, once tested, will prove 
of inestimable worth to the whole nation. 


Cognizant of these new trends, The American 
Forestry Association many months ago resolved 
that, as a service organization, it had something 
to contribute to these activities. Accordingly, it 
called the Fourth Forest Congress that opens 
October 29th in Washington to appraise the for- 
estry situation and to eventually make recom- 
mendations on the whole field of renewable 
natural resources. As usual, the Congress will be 
keynoted by outstanding leaders in the field (See 
Program opposite page) who will point up con- 
ditions as they now exist and pinpoint danger 
spots where much remains to be done. But it is 
due to no accident that only one half of the time 
allocated to the various sessions is given over to 
the specialists. The remaining half of the time at 
this “town meeting” is for those crusaders for 
conservation who have been the mainspring of 
AFA’s strength for 78 years—our rank and file 
members. 


Who can doubt that it is these laymen—the 
teachers, doctors, housewives, attorneys and all 
the rest—who have been the real bulwark of con- 
servation’s strength for more than three-quarters 
of a century? And in the future, as the resources 
pattern for America continues to unfold, the 
same selfless men and women—whose only in- 
terest is the public interest—will be the major 
force in completing the resources structure. 





These Leaders Are Among Forest Congress Speakers 


Mr. McKay Mr. Nicholson 


peices ig 





Mr. Linford 





Mr. Backman 


Mr. Benson 
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HERE’S PROGRAM FOR FOURTH FOREST CONGRESS 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29 

9:30 A.M.-12:05 P.M. 

Subject—Over-all Opportunities and Aims 

Chairman—Don P. JOHNSTON, President, The American Forestry Association 
Opening of Congress—Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Keynote Address—Forestry in the World Resource Picture, Deruevy W. BRONK, President, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences 


Department of Agriculture Plans for Forestry—Ezra Tarr BENSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


Department of Interior Plans for Forestry—Dovuc.as McKay, Secretary of Interior 
Canada’s Plans for FPorestry—R. H. WINTERS, Minister of Resources and Development, Canada 
Forest Industries’ Plans for Forestry—Jamrs L. MADDEN, President, American Forest Products Industries 


Higgins Lake Conference and Plans for Forest Congress—LOwrLL BEESLEY, 


Executive Director-Forester, 
The American Forestry Association 


2:00-5:00 P.M. . 
Subject—Forest Management 
Chairman—Epwarp P. STamMM, Board of Directors, AFA 
Keynote—Opportunities and Goals for Porest Manigement, R. E. MoArp.®, Chief, U. S. Forest Service 
Discussion Panel—Opportunities for Extending and Intensifying Wise Forest Management 
By Public Agencies—Prrry H. MERRILL, Vermont State Forester 


By Forest Industrial Owners—CorypoN WAGNER, Vice President, St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Co. 
By Private Owners of Small Forest Tracts—Jonun L. Gray, Extension Forester, North Carolina 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30 
9:00-12:00 A.M. 
Subject—Multiple Use of Porest Lands 


Chairman—KARL T. FREDERICK, Board of Directors, AFA 


Keynote—Opportunities for Improving Practical Multiple Use, Ernest H. Linrorp, Editorial Writer, Salt 
Lake Tribune 


Discussion Panel—Opportunities and Goals for Multiple Uses 
Water—Gus P. BACKMAN, Executive Secretary, Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
Wildlife—Ira N. GABRIELSON, President, Wildlife Management Institute 
Recreation—Conrap L. WIRTH, Director, National Park Service 


1:30-4:45 P.M. 
Subject—Forestry Research and Education 
Chairman—ELMER G. PETERSON, Board of Directors, AFA 


Keynote—Opportunities for Strengthening Research and Education, G. W. E. NioHOLSON, Executive Vice 
President, Union Bag and Paper Company 


Discussion Panel—Opportunities in Research and Education 
Research—J. ALFRED HALL, Director, Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Forest Service 


In Educating Forest Landowners and the Public—Hernry J. MALSBERGER, General Manager, Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Assn. 


In Educating Foresters—HArpy L, SHIRLEY, Dean, College of Forestry, State University of New York 


6:30 P.M. 

Banquet—Hotel Statler Presidential Room 

Toastmaster—W. S. Rosmorans, Chairman, California State Board of Forestry 

Speaker—SuHERMAN ADAMS, Executive Assistant to the President of the U. S. 

Presentation of Conservation Awards——Roserr N. Hoskins, Chairman, AFA Awards Committee 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31 

9:00 A.M.-12:20 P.M. 

Subject—Forest Landownership 

Chairman—WILSON CoMpToN, Board of Directors, AFA 


Keynote—Desirable Patterns of Forest Landownership, STANLEY G. FoNTANNA, Dean, School of Natural 
Resources, University of Michigan 
Discussion Panel—Viewpoints on Forest Landownership 
Public-Federal—CurIsToOPHER M. GRANGER, U. 8S. Forest Service, retired 
Public-State-Local—Josern F. KAy.Lor, Director, Maryland Department of Forests and Parks 
Private-Industrial—Epwarp C. RerriG, Assistant General Manager, Potlatch Forests, Inc. 
Private-Small Tracts—J. VrvIAN WHITFIELD, President, Forest Farmers Association Cooperative 


Summary of the Congress—GrorGr A. GARRATT, Dein, School of Forestry, Yale University 


Closing of the Congress—Don P. JOHNSTON 
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Millions of Americans are seeking—and finding—spiritual nourishment 
in that vast and varied wooded estate made up by our national forests 


IKE millions of other Ameri- 
cans, I vacation in the nation- 
al forests. One reason I do so 

is that I get what I want in relaxa- 
tion and sports, and I get it with a 
minimum of effort and dollars. 1 
can gather with my family at a road- 
side picnic grove or campground, or 
join with trout-minded friends along 
some mountain stream, or if I 
choose, as I have at times, I can jour- 
ney alone to the highest peak or the 
most remote valley in continental 
United States. No other people en- 
joy so wide a range in recreational 
opportunity—the freedom to choose 
from a 179,000,000-acre wooded es- 
tate the grove or the lake, the high- 
way or the mountain, the campsite 
or the trail that best fits individual 
taste, timetable and pocketbook. 

There is also the fact that I am a 
stockholder in these public timber- 
lands—that whenever I use them, 
and use them well, | enjoy not only 
bountiful dividends but greater un- 
derstanding of their needs, which en- 
ables me to play a more enlightened 
stockholder role in their orderly de- 
velopment—in the building of a leg- 
acy of rare value for those who will 
follow me. 

But very likely the basic reason I 
invest so many leisure hours in the 
national forests is best explained in 
the words of Judd Allen, the San 
Francisco outdoorsman who was my 
friend and mentor in the 1920s. 

“Every man,” he counseled, “needs 
a wellspring of strength—a green 
valley.” 

When he said this we were stand- 
ing beside a trail high in the Coast 
Range of northern California, look- 
ing out over a little valley we had 
just vacated. I was very young at 
the time, a novice trying to fit a mild 
passion for the woods to a_back- 


By ERLE KAUFFMAN 





When Author Kauffman, former 
editor of American Forests, extois 
the national forests and other out- 
door playgrounds and beauty spots 
he knows whereof he _ speaks. 
Founder in 1933 of AFA’s Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness expedi- 
tions, he since has become a writer 
of note on outdoor subjects and 
is recognized as an authority on 
the lore. management and use of 
the national forests—Editor. 





ground of city journalism, and pon- 
dered long over what it could be in 
that pleasing but  unspectacular 
mountain valley to recharge the body 
and soul of so practical a business- 
man as Judd Allen. It was green as 
all pine and fir valleys are green and 
its streams were clear and pleasant- 
ly stocked, but it was a valley that 
could be duplicated over and over 
wherever there were mountains, trees 
and a horizon. No matter how I 
looked at it, all I could see was just 
another wooded valley. 

Of course, I came in time to the 
knowledge that this is exactly what 
Judd Allen was seeing—that his 
“green valley” was a symbol of all 
wooded valleys, that his wellspring 
of strength was in the human spirit 
responding to the earth, the forest, 
the sky and all the life and move- 
ment and light and fragrance that 
are a part of them—to the breath of 
Creation that is in the bark of the 
pine, in the high pinnacle of the 
osprey, in the delicacy of the moun- 
tain columbine. 

He was spotlighting for my benefit 
what poets and religionists have been 


saying in one form or another ever 
since the first word was recorded— 
that the spirit of man, even as his 
body, must have nourishment. That 
the great difference between mere ex- 
istence and what we like to call the 
good life is in the individual capac- 
ity to respond to spiritual qualities 
as well as health-giving agents in the 
environment around us, or accessi- 
ble to us. 

The role of the forests in keeping 
our people imaginative, flexible and 
strong came to me by degrees, but in 
1930 I was well enough along in un- 
derstanding to absorb the true mean- 
ing of what the late Glenn Frank, 
then president of the University of 
Wisconsin, called “the priceless boon 
of beauty.” 

“If forests bring health to men’s 
bodies,” this eminent educator liked 
to tell his audiences, “they also bring 
beauty to their spirits.” 

Years later I listened in startled 
disbelief while the key officer of a 
national organization declared that 
conservation practices were justified 
only when they returned $1.10 for 
every dollar invested. Not that I was 
unfamiliar or out of sympathy with 
the economic necessities of scientific 
forest management—all land man- 
agement, in fact. But I had long 
since come to know how great was 
the mistake of counting our resource 
blessings strictly on a cash basis. Just 
as it is contrary to reality when in 
our thinking we separate the forests 
from the general welfare of all -citi- 
zens. 

To safeguard national economy 
and free, competitive private enter- 
prise is of the greatest importance— 
but it does not transcend the safe- 
guarding of human dignity and hu- 
man life. After all, it is the people 
that count. As long as our society 
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stands, its wellspring of strength will 
be in the individual human spirit. 

“A nation that forgets beauty,” ob- 
served Glenn Frank, “will in time 
find even the foundation of its tech- 
nical and economic achievements 
crumbling . . . sooner or later, the 
absence of beauty from the life and 
work of men will bring a bitter and 
revolting spirit.” 


No one in America need ever be 
deprived of a “green valley” as long 
as we have the national forests and 
the freedom to enjoy them. The 


most generally accessible large pub- 
lic areas arlapted to recreation, one 
or more can be reached from almost 
any doorstep within a matter of 
hours or, at most, a day’s driving 
time. As, in fact, the people them- 
selves are finding out. 

Last year’s records indicate that 33 
million recreationists used national 
forest land or facilities, which is a 
good 20 percent of our population. 
To this can be added the figure of 
84 million—the astonishing number 
of citizens traveling national forest 
highways and roads primarily to re- 
lax and refuel in the healing, restful 
environment of trees and mountains 
and cooling water. 

That a great many heads were 
counted more than once should be 
obvious—my own, for instance, since 
I made holiday ‘trips to three sepa- 
rate areas. But even so, and assum- 
ing that every recreationist fared as 
well, it still holds that one out of 
every four men, women and chil- 
dren in the country turned to their 
national forests for varying degrees 
of mental and physical conditioning 
—not once, but three times during 
the year. 

Think of it! Think of what this 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Lhe Tradition of 
CONSERVATION 





President Eisenhower's recent message on conservation aims 
closely parallels policies initiated by Theodore Roosevelt 


HE message on conservation of 

natural resources which Presi- 

dent Eisenhower delivered on 
July 31, is strongly reminiscent of 
that historic first message of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, when, on 
December 3, 1901, he outlined to 
Congress his desires for legislation to 
assure the conservation of the na- 
tion’s natural resources. Impulses set 
in motion by that message are still 
felt after the passage of more than 
50 years. It prepared the ground for 
the American Forest Congress which 
gathered in the White House on 
January 2, 1905. That meeting, in 
turn, heralded the transfer of the 
forest reserves from the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture under the Act of Feb- 
ruary I, 1905. 

Gifford Pinchot tells in “Breaking 
New Ground,” how he and Fred- 
erick H. Newell, chief of the Geol- 
ogical Survey, called on President 
Roosevelt and in response to his in- 
vitation prepared most of the text 
on forests, public lands, and water. 
Out of this incident was born the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Since then 
that Bureau, the Forest Service and 
the Geological Survey have been 
busy carrying into effect ideas that 
were planted in that message. 

In the more recent message, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told Congress to 
prepare for the receipt of recommen- 
dations during the 1954 session, 
which will be designed “to carry for- 
ward the tradition of conservation, 
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By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


improvement, and wise use and de- 
velopment of our land and water 
resources,” after the manner of the 
policies initiated under the wise 
leadership of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The message indicates 
that the President expects the recom- 
mendations will require ‘‘a coopera- 
tive partnership of the states and 
local communities, private citizens, 
and the federal government. 

“The studies of governmental or- 
ganization and functions authorized 
by this Congress,” he added, “can 


Theodore Roosevelt. His reeommenda- 
tions have stood the tests of time 
Harris & Ewing photo 





also make an important contribu- 
tion.” This may be interpreted as 
referring to the reconstituted Com- 
mission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, ap- 
proved on July 10, and of which 
former President Hoover has agreed 
to serve as chairman. Reference was 
also made to an earlier Congressional 
action which approved the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1953, giving the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture authority to streamline and im- 
prove the organization of his Depart- 
ment. The plans for reorganization 
implied in the message are not, how- 
ever, confined to the Department of 
Agriculture, for they extend into 
many other areas of the government 
structure. This is indicated by the 
President’s assurance that, even now, 
studies and reviews of present stand- 
ards and procedures are being con- 
ducted by the Corps of Engineers, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and by 
the several resource agencies. In- 
cluded are “various proposals for 
dealing with the complicated prob- 
lems of overlapping and duplicating 
authority among the several resource 
development agencies.” 

To the end that a constructive 
legislative program may be devel- 
oped, he promised Congress his full 
support and cooperation, because, as 
he said, “A balanced program for 
the use and development of all our 
natural resources is indispensible to 
maintaining and improving our 
standard of living as we make the 
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future secure for a growing Amer- 
ica. 

The message can be interpreted 
as an agenda for the new Hoover 
Commission and to a considerable 
extent for the Department of Agri- 
culture. It helps interpret some re- 
cent actions. A few of these can be 
traced to the recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission, while 
others which have occurred during 
the present administration appear to 
have had other sources of encourage- 
ment. They began to take shape 
with the three-man committee which 
President Eisenhower appointed 
some time before he took office. 
Chairman of this committee was Mr. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, and serving 
with him were the President’s broth- 
er, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, and 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, a member 
of the first Hoover Commission. Dr. 
Eisenhower is president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, but somewhat 
earlier he was on the staff of Henry 
A. Wallace, when the latter was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. During part 
of that period he served as chairman 
of a committee charged with draft- 
ing a plan for reorganizing the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This so- 
called Eisenhower Plan was the basis 
for changes in the organization’s 
structure which have long been ac- 
cepted. It is still referred to as some- 
thing of an authority. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that organization 
of the Department was one of the 
subjects considered by this interim 
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Wide World photo 


Trout fisherman Eisenhower expertly flips a fly in St. Louis Creek, near Fra- 
zer, Colo. The President vacations as often as possible at this mountain idyll 


committee. 

By the time this committee had 
gone into action, the President had 
announced his intention of naming 
Ezra Taft Benson of Utah, his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Mr. Benson, 
in turn, had appointed Mr. True D. 
Morse, president of the Doane Agri- 
cultural Service in St. Louis, Un- 
dersecretary. The Doane Agricul- 
tural Service was known to have 
been frequently consulted in mat- 
ters of administrative organization. 
Moreover, the members of the com- 
mittee were aware that its organizer 
and former president, Mr. D. How- 
ard Doane, had served on the Agri- 
cultural Task Force of the first Hoo- 
ver Commission, and later as chair- 
man of a group appointed by the 
House Committee on Agriculture to 
study the research organization in 
the Department. Each of these men 
could conceivably have had a part in 
preparing the plan for rearranging 
the Department according to the or- 
der which followed so closely Sec- 
retary Benson’s induction into office. 

This plan of January 21 was lim- 
ited to the structure of the Depart- 
ment and required no Congressional 
authority. It is essentially an ar- 
rangement of the 20 bureaus and 
agencies in conformity with the Hoo- 
ver Commission's ideal of limiting 
to five or six the number of agen- 
cies for which a top administrator 
should be responsible. To that ex- 
tent it corrects the diffusion of au- 
thority which the Commission had 


referred to as “a loose confederation 
of independent bureaus and agen- 
cies.” 

The 20 offices which had previous- 
ly reported directly to the Secretary 
were sorted into five and later six 
groups. One, known as the Re- 
search, Extension, and Land Use 
Group houses the Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service and Extension 
Service, along with the Agricultural 
Research Administration, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics and 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. Administering 
this combination that is part biologi- 
cal, part research, part teaching, and 
part land use, is Assistant Secretary 
J. Earl Coke, who, prior to his en- 
trance into the national picture, was 
Director of Agricultural Extension 
with the University of California, at 
Berkeley. 

Grouping the Forest Service with 
the Soil Conservation Service was 
part of the plan presented by the 
Hoover Commission in 1949, but in- 
clusion of the Extension Service and 
the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration broke the basic pattern 
which the Commission had accepted. 
Its plan would have grouped the 
several bureaus and agencies accord- 
ing to their common _ functions. 
Thus, the original conception was 
in terms of study or research in 
one unit, teaching or extension in 
another, land use or its adminis- 
tration in another, and so on. The 





Bachrach photo 
Ex-President Herbert Hoover, chairman 
government reorganization commission 


transition from that pattern to the 
one now in effect, developed, no 
doubt, in accordance with the ex- 
periences of persons who have de- 
voted years to consideration of ideal 
administrative structures, probably 
involved a considerable amount ol 
give and take. 

Such an evolution of thinking was 
described by Dean Henry P. Rusk 
of the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Illinios, and chairman 
of the Hoover Commission’s Task 
Force on Agriculture. During hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, he re- 
ferred to the changing conditions 
and changing needs that confront an 
administrator, so that what is cor- 
rect at one time may not be the right 
procedure several years later. As a 
result, he explained, “I have changed 
my mind in a lot of respects . . . on 
a number of important things.” 

Further evidence that reorganiza- 
tion such as is under way in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is an evolv- 
ing process, was revealed on April 1. 
By that time it was clear that mere- 
ly associating the Forest Service with 
the Soil Conservation Service under 
the same adminstrator was not sufh- 
cient to eliminate the more glaring 
overlappings, or even to achieve the 
desired coordination. Duplication 
was evident in the development and 
administration of flood control and 
river basin programs. This work had 
spread to include the Office of the 
Secretary, the Forest Service, and the 
Soil Conservation Service, but since 
April 1, most of it has been concen- 
trated in the latter organization. The 





planning and directive staff formerly 
in the Office of the Secretary has 
been assigned to other offices in the 
Department and elsewhere, but much 
of the work relating to flood con- 
trol programs on national forests, 
and on land contiguous to them, is 
continued with the Forest Service. 
In doing this, the latter bureau looks 
to the Soil Conservation Service for 
administrative decisions. Annual 
savings indicated as a result of this 
change are expected to approximate 
$120,000. 

Continued opportunities for study, 
looking toward changes within the 
Department, are contemplated un- 
der authority given the Secretary in 
the Reorganization Plan No. 2, as 
approved by Congress. For the pres- 
ent, however, any announcement of 
plans seems to be awaiting the time 
when recommendations of the new 
Hoover Commission will be ready. 
The Act creating this new Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government was 
approved on July 10. Since then 
appointments to the 12-man,_bi- 
partisan group have been made by 
the President, the Vice President, 
and the Speaker of the House, as 
follows: 

Herbert Hoover, former President 
of the United States, and Chairman 
of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch otf the Gov- 
ernment as created by the Eightieth 
Congress, has accepted the invitation 
of President Eisenhower to serve as 
chairman of this Commission. 

James A. Farley, former Postmas- 
ter General, and now Chairman of 
the Board and director of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corporation, New York. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney 
General. 

Arthur S. Flemming, director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and a member of the first 
Commission. 

Homer Ferguson, Senator from the 


Hoover 
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state of Michigan and sponsor of the 
Senate bill for creation of the Com- 
Mission. 

John L. McClellan, Senator from 
the state of Arkansas, and a member 
of the first Hoover Commission. 

Solomon C. Hollister, dean of the 
College of Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

Robert G. Storey, dean of the Law 
School, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. 

Clarence J. Brown, Representative 
from the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict in Ohio, sponsor of the House 
bill for creation of the Commission, 
and a member of the first Hoover 
Commission. 

Chet Holifield, Representative 
from the Nineteenth Congressional 
District in California. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, former Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, 
and a member of the first group. 

Sidney A. Mitchell, director of 
Bonbright & Co., Inc., New York, 
and executive director of the first 
Hoover Commission. 

It appears, then, that in addition 
to fulfilling the legal requirement 
that the Commission be bi-partisan, 
and have no more than half of its 
members in government service, it 
has the further distinction of having 
six members who were on the first 
Commission, or who served in an 
intimate, administrative capacity. 
The new Commission also carries 
the possibility of being a continuing 
body with its first report to be made 
to Congress by December 31, 1954. 

What this Commission will do 
with the remnant of unfulfilled rec- 
ommendations carried over from its 
predecessor is anybody’s guess. Some 
() percent of those recommenda- 
tions are reported as having been 
adopted, but the most controversial 
of those relating to the Forest Serv- 
ice rests in the file of ‘unfinished 
business.” This is the recommenda- 


(Turn to page 30) 


Eisenhower credits brother Milton, shown here with the President, 














with first arousing his interest in natural resources conservation 
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O country is blessed with a 
greater variety of shade trees 
than the United States. We 
have over a thousand native trees to 
choose from besides several hundred 
exotic species from all parts of the 
world now cultivated in this coun- 
try. The most popular trees natural- 
ly are the best of the entire list, 
otherwise they would not be planted 
so extensively. 

The chief consideration which the 
arborist must take into account in 
selecting trees not native to a region 
is the maximum and the minimum 
temperature for the area, especially 
the latter. Of the many attempts 
which have been made to grow the 
California redwood outside of its na- 
tive range (California and Southern 
Oregon) the failures have occurred 
when the extreme minimum tem- 
perature for the particular region 
killed it outright. The writer has 
seen redwoods in Europe which were 
thriving beautifully for many years 
until an exceptionally cold winter 
killed them. One tree was 90 feet 
tall. It just “froze to death.” Many 
attempts in different parts of the 
United States with redwoods have 
ended in the same manner. 

Although the American elm has 
suffered prestige as the No. | shade 
tree due to the inroads by the Dutch 
elm disease and a host of insects, it 
is still found growing in every state 
of the Union. 

The only other shade tree planted 
in every state is the horse-chestnut, a 
native of the Balkan peninsula. The 
popularity of this tree is due pri- 
marily to its showy flowers, as well 
as the fact that it is a medium-sized 
tree suitable for narrow streets. The 
elm is more adaptable to wide streets 
where it can reach to the sky and 
make those inspiring Gothic arches 


over the highways. The horse-chest- 
nut, like the elm, has its serious 
diseases (especially leaf blotch) and 
insect enemies, but it maintains its 
prominence in this country as one of 
the popular shade as well as orna- 
mental trees. 

While the oak group contains over 
50 different species of tree size only 
about half a dozen varieties have 
been planted to any extent for shade 







































An imposing black walnut casts its weleome shade over a quiet lawn 
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trees. Probably the most desirable 
species of the group is the red oak. 
This tree has beautiful green foliage 
during the summer, followed by 
gorgeous shades of red in autumn. 
It is a distinct tree, suitable not only 
for the highway but also the open 
lawn or park. Its growth is rapid 
after it has become established in a 
place. Other oaks popular in differ- 
(Turn to page 42) 


Paw Paw Tunnel—300 feet long and cut through solid rock Lock 71 at Old Town, Marvland. Town’s sportsmen’s club 
Tunnel is arched with seven layers of ordinary red brick has repaired gates so youngsters can fish in impounded water 





Chis picturesque tow path is near Green Ridge Station, Mary Hull of an old canal beat. At peak of the canal era in 187} 
land. The proposed parkway weuld follow route of these paths more than 500 barges were operating on the 186-mile C & 0 


Canal house at Lock 75 near North Branch, Maryland. George This is Lock 76 at Cumberland, the last lock on the canal 
Keefer, a former C & O employee, now makes this his home Cumberland buildings can be seen over lock honse, foreground 
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the western terminus of the his- 
toric C & O Canal—was once 
described by Jascha Heifetz as “the 
most Old World of all New World 
cities.” Just what analogy the trav- 
elled violinist had in mind is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. But as seen from 
attractive Constitution Park, a mu- 
nicipal playground on a hilltop, the | 
city lies nestled among verdant hills 
at the junction of the Potomac and | 
Wills Creek—and not unlike a 
| 


> UMBERLAND, Maryland — ‘ 








Danube Valley town. It is a city of 

beautiful churches, their spires pro- 

viding serenity and uplift to the val- 

ley panorama. Red brick predomi- 

tates in the city’s color scheme. ' 
When shadows start to lengthen on “ 
sunny afternoons the dull red of the 
monastery and buildings in the old : 
part of town reflect a burnished rose 

glow that bathes the whole city in 
soft, evanescent colors. 

Cumberland, in fact all western 
Maryland, combines a rich historical 
heritage with some of the most pic- 
turesque mountain scenery in the 
East. It was from Fort Cumberland, 
site of the present Episcopal Church, 
that General Braddock set out on 
his tragic march against the French. 
The hotel from which a famous 
Union general was snatched by 
Johnny Rebs from under the very 








noses of the Union Army is still in 
operation. Further afield, the quiet 
towns, sparkling lakes, swift trout 
streams and beautiful state parks of 
nearby Garrett county are all justly 
celebrated. Moreover, the Garrett 
citizenry boasts the only eastern ski 
slopes south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line and some of the best maple- 
sugar producing country in the na- 
tion. 

Friendly people and proud of their 
region, many western Marylanders 
for years have looked hopefully to 
the neglected C & O Canal between 
Washington, D. C. and the Queen 
City as a potential parkway that 
would bring more visitors to their 
country. Despite the fact the canal 
was purchased by the government 
and turned over to the National 
Park Service in 1938, little has been 
done to keep it up. The Maryland- 
ers think this is a shame for the 186- 


mile waterway played a key part in 
the region’s development. At the 
peak of the canal era in 1871, over 
500 barges were hauling upwards of 
900,000 tons of coal, lumber and 
other shipping from the tri-state re- 
gion of Maryland, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, every year. Then the 
railroads gained the ascendency and 
the nation’s inland waterways went 
into an eclipse. And the C & O, buf- 
feted by periodic Potomac floods and 
general neglect, has been deteriorat- 
ing ever since. 

While everyone is in general agree- 
ment that this interesting relic of the 
past should be preserved, there are 
sharp differences of opinion as to 
how the job should be done. One 
group—and it includes many peo- 
ple in the tri-state area adjacent to 
Cumberland—sees the canal proper- 
ty as a_ beautified parkway that 
would exclude trucks and_ busses, 


Route of the canal from Washington, D. C. to Cumberland, Maryland 
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Sets of bells, more than 100 years 
old, once were attached to horses 
or mules towing heavily-laden boats 










and with the old locks, lock houses 
and part of the canal itself restored. 
Over 95 percent of all Americans 
who visit parks do so by auto, this 
group points out. Furthermore, it 
is usually easier to raise funds for 
such projects when gasoline, oil, 
rubber tires and shiny new automo- 
liles are involved, they add. 

The National Park Service, cus- 
todian of the canal, is in general 
agreement with the parkway pro- 
posals. It knows how downright 
difficult it is to raise funds for pro- 
jects purely of a restoration nature. 
And until fairly recently there has 
been no great clamor from the pub- 
lic for restoration of the canal. 
Studies made for the Congress show 
that parkway plans are entirely fea- 
sible, the Park Service points out. 
Then too, a through highway would 
greatly facilitate its policing and 
maintenance problems. 

Another group, and a decidedly 
vocal one, contends that Maryland 
has no need for an “express high- 
way.” Existing highways are entirely 
adequate, they contend. The answer 
in the judgment of this group—and 
it includes hunters, fishermen and 
bird and nature enthusiasts—would 
be a 186-mile “country lane” along 
the present towpath of the canal 
that would include campsites and 
other recreation facilities. Autos 
would be given access te but not 
permitted on this country lane. This 
access would be created by means of 
spur roads from existing highways 

(Turn to page 32) 





Signs of beaver at work near Paw Paw Tun- 
nel, not an uncommon sight along the canal 
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ANY colonels 
probably blinked in amaze- 
ment a decade ago when or- 

ders first went out from the Depart- 
ment of the Army to start practicing 
forestry on army posts. This was 
something different in soldiering. 
But orders are orders. Consequently, 
the Army has now learned that tim- 
ber on their various posts can ma- 
terially reduce maintenance costs 
and even be a source of revenue. 


two - fisted 


Take the Iowa Ordnance Plant, 
for example. According to Lt. Col. 
William F. Bobzien, Jr., comman- 
dant of the post located at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, its timber management 
plan is one of the best in the Army. 
So is its protection program. Under 
carefully worked out “attack pro- 
cedure,” two companies respond to 
the first fire alarm. They hit the 
fire with two pumper trucks, brush 
and tank truck and the chief's car 
equipped with two-way yadios. A 
third company is held in reserve to 
respond to a second alarm, if need- 
ed. When called this company ar- 
rives with two pumpers and three 
pickup trucks equipped with water 
tanks, back pumps and fire beaters. 


Acting on the Army’s directive, 
the Iowa Ordnance Plant initiated 
its timber management plan in Feb- 
ruary 1950. At this meeting the Iowa 
State Conservation Commission of- 
fered to give technical assistance, to- 
gether with Region Nine of the U.S. 
Forest Service, in preparation of a 
timber management plan. The com- 
manding officer of the post gave his 
full support to the development of 
such a plan and directed the plant 
agronomist to integrate timber use 
into the land management program 
already in force. 


Using aerial photographs, the for- 








" 


esters marked out all woodlot areas. 
From studies of the photographs 
they prepared an outline map show- 
ing timber condition classes. In 
September 1950, they proceeded with 
the field survey which work includ- 
ed inspection of sample woodlots 
and calculation of volume and 
growth. Trees on 70 one-fifth acre 
sample plots were tallied and a gen- 
eral description was written for each. 
Fifteen additional woodlots warrant- 
ed only a general description. 

In July 1951, the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice Region No. Nine submitted the 
final report of the survey. The for- 









... On An Army Post 


estry program became part of the 
general Land Management Program. 
Other installations carry out a simi- 
lar program. 

Of the 1700 acres in woodland, the 
report showed that 1000 acres con- 
tain approximately 5,500,000 board 
feet of hardwood sawtimber, of 
which 2,000,000 board feet is ready 
for harvest. Some 1,500,000 board 
feet is made up of oak species, and 
the remainder consists of maple, 
hickory, oak, elm, basswood, with 
only a few walnut and cherry trees. 

The foresters recommended that 

(Turn to page 45) 


Heavy timbers roll from saw on conveyors where truck is used 


to haul a bundle of sawed timbers to stacks in background 
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High-flying cloud hoppers of Maine’s backwoods lumbering 
and recreation region have built the air ferry into a thriving 


business. 


And they'll haul anything from a cat to a canoe 


By WILLIAM J. DUCHAINE 


I RUCK stopped abruptly along- 

side the office of the Folsom 

Air Service on the shore of 

Moosehead Lake, just a stone’s throw 

from Main Street in Greenville, 

Maine. The driver alighted ginger- 

ly from the cab, with a_burlap- 
wrapped bundle under his arm. 

“Dick, do you know where the 
West Branch No. | is now?” he asked 
a blonde, bespectacled young man 
who smiled a cordial greeting as he 
trotted out from the service station- 
like office. 

“I saw the old tugboat yesterday 
when I landed a party of New York 
fishermen on Pemadumcook Lake,” 
Dick Folsom replied. Grinning, he 
continued, “She was stalled with a 
4500-cord raft of pulpwood. I bet 
you have those overdue spare parts 
the tug captain was cussing about.” 

If you want to know what is go- 


Because Maine is dotted with lakes many 


3 a equip their planes with pontoons 


ing on in the Maine northwoods, 
just ask Dick Folsom, bush pilot ot 
Moosehead Lake. Dick and his fel- 
low bush pilots are the glamour guys 
of this backwoods’ lumbering and 
recreation region. Whatever is go- 
ing on there, you can bet your bot- 
tom nickel that they are right on 
top of it. 

With their Piper Cubs, Aeroncas, 
Seabees and other planes equipped 
with skis in winter and pontoons 
in other seasons, they are flying daily 
out of lakes, ponds and emergency 
airstrips. They're doing aerial pa- 
trol work for the Maine Forest Serv- 
ice and lumbering companies. 
They're flying trappers, hunters, 
fishermen, woodsmen, mechanics and 
vacationists to the many wilderness 
lakes, inaccessible by automobile. 

It’s getting to be big business. The 
Folsom Air Service, founded by 32- 
year-old World War II veteran Dick 
Folsom in 1947, is one of several 
bush pilot outfits based on Moose- 
































head Lake. Each year more people 
travel by air in the northwoods. 
Dick Folsom and his three pilots flew 
a total of 2100 hours in 1952, as com- 
pared with 1400 in 1950. 

The telephone rang almost con- 
stantly in the Folsom Air Service 
office. Between answering the phone 
and servicing the planes that taxied 
up to the seabase pier for gasoline, 
a snappy, smiling brunette, whom 
the pilots called Teddy, was kept on 
the run. Teddy takes a keen inter- 
est in the business—she’s the boss’ 
wife. 

Terry picked up the telephone re- 
ceiver on the first ring. ‘““Where are 
you?” she asked the party on the 
other end of the line. “Lobster Lake, 
did you say? Okay; Andy Stinson 
will be back with the Aeronca from 
Allagash Lake in a half hour. I'll 
send him out to get you. 

“That was Angus MacDonald the 
cook on Lobster Lake pulpwood 
drive,” Teddy explained. “He wants 
to come into Greenville to do a lit- 
tle celebrating.” 

After Bush Pilot Stinson hopped 
off for Lobster Lake, Dick Folsom 
returned from his hop to Pemadum- 
cook Lake where he had delivered 
the much-needed parts to the stalled 
tugboat. About that same time, 
Frankie Barker, a lanky, raw-boned 
Maine woodsman, walked into the 
office. Barker, an engineer on the 
tug towing a pulpwood raft on the 
Hurricane Pond drive, wanted to go 
home to visit his small son who had 
recently undergone an operation for 
appendicitis. 

“How much will you charge to 
fly me to Millinocket?” Barker asked. 

“That will be $13.86,” Folsom re- 


Gassing up for next trip. Note snowshoes tied under the wing 


plied. “It would cost you about $40 
if you hired a car. It’s a 129-mile 
road trip, you know, around those 
lakes and mountains.” 

“That’s okay,” said the woodsman. 
“I’ve flown with you before.” 

Peeling off three five-dollar bills 
from a big roll, he handed the fare 
to Folsom with a grin and comment, 
“It was payday at the Great North- 
ern yesterday.” 

While sport fishermen and_ vaca- 
tionists give the bush pilot business 
a spurt in the summer, it’s the lum- 
bering and forestry activities that 
provide the real bread and butter. 

The Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany carries on huge woods opera- 
tions on its more than two million 
acres of timberland on the Penobscot 
and Kennebec Rivers and their trib- 
utaries. One day each week during 
the spring and summer, Dick Folsom 
flies a Great Northern woods opera- 
tion official for about four hours to 
observe the progress of the river 
drives. They check the pulnwood 
drives for boom breaks and log jams, 
so that the timber will float to the 
company’s large 800-ton capacity 
newsprint mill at Millinocket and to 
the smaller plant at Madison, with 
the least possible delay. 

The Great Northern company 
uses Folsom’s planes to do aerial 
mapping of its timber holdings. Oth- 
er detailed surveys are made by land- 
ing cruisers with pontoon planes on 
wilderness lakes. Paul K. Patterson, 
Great Northern’s forest engineering 
chief, says three million acres have 
been photographed by air in north- 
ern Maine. 

Woods operations have become 
highly mechanized in recent years. 


Tractors, pulpwood lifters, power 
saws and other equipment have in- 
creased the manual production of 
yesteryear manyfold. But machines 
break down, and their idleness is 
costly. When this happens, Dick 
Folsom is called upon to fly mechan- 
ics and repair-parts to the scene. 

Last summer, he flew a Great 
Northern mechanic and some tractor 
parts to Allagash Lake. The pilot 
waited until the tractor was re- 
paired, but was back in Greenville 
six hours later. If the trip had been 
made by truck, it would have taken 
three days. 

Supplies and men are oftentimes 
flown into small logging operations. 
Last year the Folsom Air Service sup- 
plied two camps of the Merrill Lum- 
ber Company almost completely by 
air. Once a big storm plugged the 
roads and isolated some camps. 
Planes were used to haul hay and 
grain for horses, and supplies to the 
men at one camp. 

Bush pilots also play an impor- 
tant part in forest conservation in 
Maine. During periods of high fire 
hazard, Dick Folsom’s planes are 
hired for aerial patrol work by the 
Maine State Forest Service and by 
the large timber companies. 

The 1952 fire season provided an 
unusually large amount of flying 
business. The Folsom Air Service 
flew fire pumps, hose, food and men 
to critical and isolated areas. Dur- 
ing one fire, 70 men were ferried in 
and out by air. On one mission, 
more than 300 loaves of bread were 
flown in to feed the fire fighters. 
Another exciting assignment was the 
speed in which a Great Northern 
mechanic was rushed to the fire with 
a part to repair a tractor that had 
broken down. They got the tractor 
out in time. 

Dick Folsom admits with a grin 
that not all flights are successful. 
Someone decided it would be a good 
idea to put a fire observation tower 
atop a high, timber-covered moun- 
tain. The proposed tower site was 
accessible only by air and the plane 
landing had to be made at a small 
pond on the mountain peak. 

Folsom undertook the job of ferry- 
ing a complete steel fire tower, stove, 
sink and other camp supplies, but 
it just couldn’t be done. 

“The pond was: so small,’ Dick 
explained, “that we had to wait for 
the right wind to go in and to get 
out. After about 40 trips over the 
mountain pond and a couple of 
close squeaks, we gave up this job 
as not being worth the risk.” 

(Turn to page 32) 
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Dr. Wilson M. Compton 


R. Wilson M. Compton, for- 

merly president of the State 

College of Washington, one 
of the outstanding Land-Grant in- 
stitutions in the United States, as- 
sumed the duties of president and 
chief executive officer of the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 
on September 15. The headquarters 
office of the Council will be estab- 
lished in New York City. 

The Council was incorporated in 
New York by an interested group of 
business executives in an endeavor to 
aid in securing increased financial 
support for higher education in this 
country, particularly through corpo- 
rate gifts to privately supported col- 
leges and universities. The new 
Council is sponsored by a number of 
leading foundations. 

Directors of the Council to date 
are Walter P. Paepcke, chairman, 
Container Corporation of America; 
Henning W. Prentis, Jr., chairman, 
Armstrong Cork Company; Frank W. 
Abrams, chairman, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey); Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman, General Mo- 
tors Corporation; Irving S. Olds, re- 
tired chairman, U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion; and Dr. Frank H. Sparks, pres- 
ident of Wabash College. Addition- 
al directors will be chosen from lead- 
ers in industry and education. 

Dr. Compton will bring to the 
Council a broad experience in the 
fields of both education and _ busi- 
ness. A graduate of Wooster Col- 
lege, Dr. Compton took his Ph.D. 
degree at Princeton, followed by a 
law degree at Hamilton College of 
Law in Chicago. After teaching as- 
signments at Princeton and Dart- 
mouth, Dr. Compton served 27 years 
as the General Manager of the Na- 
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Dr. Wilson Compton Heads 


Couneil For Finaneial Aid To 


Edueation: Venezuelan Uni- 


versity Honors Tom Gill 


tional Lumber Manutacturers Asso- 
ciation. He was the founder and, un- 
til 1945, the president of the Timber 
Engineering Company and an initi- 
ator of the system of American Tree 
Farms. In 1944, Dr. Compton be- 
came president of the State College 
of Washington at Pullman, Wash- 
ington. Under his leadership the in- 
stitution acquired a national reputa- 
tion and launched its greatest build- 
ing program in history. He resigned 
that position in 1951 to take an im- 
portant government post in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in connection with the 
national security program as Admin- 
istrator of the U. S. International 
Information Administration. 

He is a brother of Dr. Carl T. 
Compton, formerly president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and of Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
Chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A director of The American For- 
estry Association, Dr. Compton 
played a prominent part in the Asso- 
ciation’s June conference at Higgins 
Lake, Michigan, and will chair one 
of the five general sessions at the 
Fourth Forest Congress. 


Tom Gill receiving honorary doctor’s degree from University of the Andes 


OM GILL has been awarded 

the degree of Doctor Honoris 

Causa by the University of the 
Andes in Merida, Venezuela. He is 
the first non-Venezuelan to be ac- 
corded this honor in the University’s 
168-year history, and was given the 
degree in recognition of his contri- 
butions to international forestry, 
especially in resource management 
in the American tropics. 

Once editor of AMERICAN ForEsTs, 
and a past honorary vice president 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Tom Gill is executive director 
of the Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation. His work in for- 
eign countries began back in the 
1920’s, when the Pack Foundation 
placed him in charge of a forest sur- 
vey of the Caribbean region. Later, 
as the Foundation’s interests, under 
the leadership of its president, Ran- 
dolph G. Pack, broadened  geo- 
graphically and came to embrace 
wider phases of resource use, his 
work took him not only into the 
American tropics, but throughout 
Europe and the Far East. 

In 1943 and 1944 Gill was loaned 

(Turn to page 43) 
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AFA FOREST CLINIC FEATURE BY MARVIN E. FOWLER 








“| AK wilt is the cause of more 
anxiety and the object of 
more research than any other 
present-day forest tree disease in 
America. Pathologists, foresters, tim- 
berland owners, and oak-using indus- 
tries are concerned about the future 
of our valuable oak forests, and nu- 
merous property owners fear that 
they may lose their prized shade and 
ornamental oaks. The oaks are our 
most valuable hardwood forest tree 
and make up a third of all the hard- 
wood sawtimber in this country. 
Only a decade ago a group of 
pathologists in Wisconsin proved 
that the dying of oaks, now called 
oak wilt, was caused by a parasitic 
fungus in the sap stream of the trees. 
In 1949 the disease was discovered 
in southern Missouri, on the edge of 
the extensive oak forests of the 
Ozarks. Surveys were then initiated 
to determine the range of the dis- 
ease. This was rapidly followed by 
the development of research inves- 
tigations and the initiation of con- 
trol programs in many states. Oak- 
using industries formed committees 
and provided funds to support re- 
search activities in a number of state 
universities. The combined efforts 
of federal, state, and private agencies 
have developed information on spe- 
cific measures that can be taken to 
suppress oak wilt. 
Oak wilt attacks a large number 
of oak species and near relatives. 


Some 35 oak species have been found 
to be susceptible to it either through 
natural infections or by inoculation 
tests. The American, Chinese, and 
European chestnuts are susceptible. 
Tanbark oak and the bush chin- 
quapin also succumbed to the dis- 
ease when inoculated with the fun- 
gus. No species of oak is known to 
be immune. Trees of any age or state 
of vigor may be attacked. Good cul- 
tural practices offer no protection 
against the ravages of this deadly 
disease. 

No one knows if oak wilt is a na- 
tive or an introduced disease. It is 
not known outside the United States. 
Yet, its deadly effect on trees and its 
long-distance spread in recent years 
is not the behavior expected of a 
native disease of trees. When oak 
wilt was first recognized it was known 
only in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Iowa. Oaks had been dying in that 
area for many years, presumably 
from oak wilt. Oak wilt has now 
been found in 18 states, from Ne- 
braska and Kansas on the west to 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina 
on the east. In many of these states 
the oldest infection found appears 
to be less than ten years old and 
most of them are under five years 
old. 

Surveys conducted from low-flying 
airplanes, followed by ground in- 
spection and the culturing of speci- 


mens collected, indicate that the 
disease has moved great distances 
southward and eastward during the 
past decade. The presence of the dis- 
ease over so large an area, the rapid- 
ity with which red oak trees die, and 
the high value of oak forests and or- 
namental trees justify a considera- 
tion of oak wilt as a major threat to 
our forest economy. 


Oak wilt may develop slowly on 
trees of the white oak group. Fre- 
quently only one or a few branches 
of a white oak die in a year, but the 
disease persists, killing additional 
branches annually until the entire 
tree dies. The disease rapidly kills 
trees of the red oak group, usually 
within a year or less, and produces 
very noticeable leaf symptoms. 


Early symptoms are usually lim- 
ited to a wilting and bronzing of the 
foliage in the upper crown, followed 
by wilting and bronzing of the foliage 
throughout the crown, beginning at 
the ends of lateral branches. The 
bronzing of leaves usually begins at 
the apex and lobes of the leaf blade, 
spreading to the midrib until the 
entire leaf blade is involved. De- 
foliation usually accompanies these 
foliar symptoms, and affected leaves 
in any stage, including those that are 
fully green, may fall from the tree. 

Sprouting along the trunk and 
larger branches frequently occurs be- 


(Turn to page 46) 


THE OAK WILT PROBLEM. 
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University of Minnesota photos 


Dr. Henry Schmitz, left, Forestry School head from 1925-47 and Dr. 
Frank Kaufert, present head, standing before portrait of Sam Green 


In recent years the expansion of the school has been into the train- 
ing of graduate students and into the multi-phased field of research 


ROWING up in the quiet 
town of Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts, in the 1870's, Samuel 
Green seemed a most unlikely young 
man to ever play a part in the rowdy 
lumber industry a thousand miles 
westward that was turning the woods 
into boards to build a country. But 
Sam Green was practical, not prac- 
tical in the sense of an inability to 
appreciate abstract ideas, but prac- 
tical at getting things done and done 
right, whether it was transplanting 
seedlings in a nursery or promoting 
a complete study program for the 
new profession of forestry that was 
too young to have any precedents. 
And he liked working with growing 
plants, so perhaps it is not too odd 
that he should have played an im- 
portant role in the movement gain- 
ing momentum in this country to 
change the ways of managing our 
resources. Sam Green did his part 
in a practical way; he trained men to 
go out and do the job for which 
; 3 there were almost no trained men in 
; the country. He saw with a scien- 
i tist’s eye that if there were no men 
trained to do the: technical jobs of 
handling forests, manufacturing 
wood products and fighting fires, no 
amount of speech-making and law- 
passing would get forestry into the 

woods. 
Green’s city-bred father viewed his 
son’s interest in farming with some 
reservation, but indulgently allowed 


Student Richard Skok and photogrammetry Students receive training in cutting 
instructor Merle Meyer discuss problem for pulpwood at experimental forest 


him to attend Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, from which he 
graduated in 1879 after specializing 





Sam Green Built 


a Forestry School 














By OTIS F. HALL 


Minnesota’s School of Forestry, one of several throughout the nation 
observing golden anniversaries this year, is a monument to the vision 
of a transplanted New Englander who had a passion for practicality 


in horticulture. The following nine 
years were spent in farming and nur- 
sery werk in the vicinity of Boston. 
In 1888 he accepted a position in 
Minnesota’s embryonic agricultural 
college as professor of horticulture. 
Minnesota was overdue in devel- 
opment of its agricultural education. 
The Morrill Act of 1862 had granted 
to the various states large acreages 
of federal land, the income from 
which was to be used to build one 
college in each state where the lead- 
ing object was to be “to teach such 
branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.” Minnesota had been using 
these funds for the establishment of 
its university but by 1886 had in 
agriculture only five students and 
one professor. The farmers were in- 
sisting on better agricultural educa- 
tion, so in 1888 under the additional 
financial stimulus of the Hatch Act, 
which provided funds for agricul- 
tural experimentation, the staff was 
expanded, and Samuel Green, 
among others, joined the staff. It 
was a fortunate wedding of a prac- 
tical man to a situation in which 
there was a demand and an estab- 
lished legal framework for a prac- 
tical system of agricultural educa- 
tion. Sam Green and the agricul- 
tural department thrived together. 
Actually, as in other states, the 
need for forestry education was felt 
very early in the history of the state 
university, and only the practical 
guidance of a man like Green was 
needed to marshall sympathies for 


the effective development of a for- 
estry school. In 1874 the regents, the 
policy-making board of the univer- 
sity, directed its committee on the 
agricultural college to organize a 
system of experiments in “Fruit and 
Forest Tree Culture.” In 1881 the 
regents requested the professor of 
agriculture to prepare plans for a 
separate school of forestry, and a few 
years later a bill was introduced in- 
to Congress to have a special land 
grant made to Minnesota for the 
purpose of financing a school of for- 
estry. Unfortunately all these efforts 
failed. Not until Green began teach- 
ing a course in forestry in 1889 in 
the newly established vocational 
level School of Agriculture were any 
of the hopes for forestry education 
in the state realized. 

Sam Green was a man of prodi- 
gious energy, and the small task of 
developing and teaching a series of 
five or six forestry courses in addi- 
tion to his regular horticulture 
courses did not prevent him from 
being one of the leaders in the entire 
agricultural education program of 
the state. He was the architect of 
the early development in extension 
work; proponent of the admission 
of women into the College of Agri- 
culture; member or consultant of 
most important college committees; 
friend and acquaintance of many 
legislators and farmers when such 
friendship was sorely needed by the 
struggling new college; designer and 
planner of the landscaping and 
building arrangement for the cam- 





Students entering Green Hall, home 
of the School of Forestry, University of 
Minnesota 


pus; president and driving force in 
the State Horticultural Society; 
leader in the influential Minnesota 
Forestry Association; author of nu- 
merous circulars on fruit, vegetable, 
and tree culture, including the early 
textbook Forestry in Minnesota; di- 
rector of fruit breeding at the ex- 
tensive university fruit farm; and 
member of the Minnesota Forestry 
Board, which planned for the estab- 
lishment of the State Forest Service. 

The early forestry courses covered 
tree identification, the geographical 
distribution of the important species, 
the botanical structure and func- 
tioning of trees, the methods and 
extent of lumbering, and something 
on the influence of forests on wind 
and on water runoff. Special empha- 

(Turn to page 34) 

Dr. Louis W. Rees instructs students 
in merchandising at nearby lumber yard 


























future for its conservation dollar. 
And in the Pacific Northwest where 
Interior’s Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is responsible for the develop- 
ment and utilization of around 70 
billion board feet of commercial 
timber, a forester, William Guern- 
sey, has been appointed BLM’s re- 
gional director. This is the first time, 
since 1948, that a forester has been 
in charge of the Bureau’s most im- 
portant commercial forestry aréa. 
Guernsey, former supervisor of the 
Boise National Forest in Idaho, ap- 
proaches the job with experience and 
with an appreciation of public and 
private forestry objectives. 

Groundwork for further forestry 
advancement was laid by the passage 
of an act to extend the national 
forest survey to include Alaska and 
other possessions. This will enable 
the U. S. Forest Service to include 
Alaska in its forest resource studies 
and pave the way for orderly devel- 
opment and use of the Alaskan for- 
ests. ; 

Private forestry, too, received rec- 
ognition and a chance for expansion 
with the passage of an act authoriz- 
ing national banking associations to 
make loans on well-managed forest 
tracts. 

National parks were not over- 
looked in the first session of the Con- 
gress: Authorization was granted for 
the federal acquisition of the re- 
maining 8800 acres within the boun- 
daries of Big Bend National Park in 
Texas; and an exchange of land for 
consolidating federal holdings in 
Prince William Forest Park in Vir- 
ginia was approved. 

Upstream flood control measures 
on 30 selected watersheds were pro- 
vided for in the Agriculture appro- 
priations act. These “pilot plants” 
will serve as testing grounds and 
demonstrations of soil conservation, 
water utilization and flood control. 
The pattern for their development 
calls for cooperative effort by the 
federal and state governments, local 
organizations, and individual land- 
owners. 

A number of other measures in- 
volving the development and use of 
forest resources was started on their 
way to legislative accomplishment. 
The House has passed H.R. 334 
which removes sand, gravel, building 
stone, and cinders in national forests 
from acquisition under the mining 
laws; thus mining claims may not be 
based on the discovery of these ma- 
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Washington Lookout 
(From page .5) 


terials. And, the House Committee 
on Agriculture has reported favor- 
ably, Representative Hope’s bill, H. 
R. 5388 to separate mineral and sur- 
face rights in the national forests, 
and otherwise to tighten up on the 
laxity of the 80-year-old public min- 
ing laws. The House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has re- 
ported Representative D’Ewart’s bill 
(H.R. 4983) defining the surface 
rights of mining claimants and re- 
stricting their rights to the use of 
the timber. 





Rep. D’Ewart of Montana. His grazing 
bill met strong opposition in Congress 


While the grazing bill of Repre- 
sentative D’Ewart aroused consider- 
able opposition, it helped to focus 
attention on the problems of tenure 
and use involved in the development 
and utilization of forage on public 
ranges. As a consequence, just be- 
fore the close of the session, Repre- 
sentative Hope developed a compro- 
mise bill between the D’Ewart pro- 
posals (H.R. 4023) and his own 
H.R. 4268. The new bill, H.R. 
6787, takes care of some of the ma- 
jor problems. It recognizes the mon- 
etary interest of grazers in the im- 
provements installed by them, pro- 
hibits “transfer cuts” of grazing al- 
lotments when made solely on the 
basis of a transfer of grazing privi- 
leges, provides for study and adjust- 
ment of grazing fees, and establishes 
improved appeal procedure, includ- 
ing final court review and decision 
on matters of controversy. There is 


a reasonably good chance for this 
bill to be enacted. 

Wildlife and recreation on nation- 
al forests were not accorded any spe- 
cial status during the first session of 
the Congress although several bills 
designed to earmark portions of na- 
tional forest receipts for these pur- 
poses were introduced. It is likely, 
however, that a bill to provide for 
recreation and wildlife development 
will be reported in the next session. 

Some 462,000 acres of federal land 
in Oregon which long have been in 
controversy as to jurisdiction be- 
tween the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the U. S. Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture may 
have their status clarified. Compan- 
ion bills introduced by Senator Cor- 
don and Representative Ellsworth, 
both of Oregon, have received favor- 
able hearings by the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Af.- 
fairs. The lands have been admin- 
istered by the U. S. Forest Service, 
but their classification as national 
forest lands has been questioned 
since 1939. The Oregon counties in- 
volved and the Department of the 
Interior maintain that the land was 
part of the original grant to the 
Oregon and California Railroad 
Company, and as such should have 
reverted to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior when 
title was revested in the United 
States in 1916. 

Agreement between the two de- 
partments in 1942 has permitted the 
Forest Service tg administer the 462,- 
000 acres; but pending solution of 
the jurisdictional dispute, all re- 
ceipts from timber sales on the con- 
troverted area has been held in a 
special fund. If the lands had been 
clearly acknowledged as O & C lands, 
the counties would have 50 percent 
of the gross receipts; under Forest 
Service policies they would have re- 
ceived 25 percent. Since the federal 
government now has been fully re- 
imbursed for funds advanced in lieu 
of taxes, the counties under the O 
& C Act of 1938 would now receive 
75 percent, if the lands are given 
O & C status. 

The proposed legislation provides 
for distribution of the around $7 
million now impounded, classifies 
the land as O & C land for purposes 
of distributing revenue, but retains 


(Turn to page 28) 
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International TD-24s push up mountain 
sides as steep as 55 per cent around 
Libby, Montana, where the J. Neils 
Lumber Co. is logging 100-foot virgin 
larch for power line poles and lumber. 

Foreman Carl Rawlings says the 
TD-24 will go anywhere, and Operator 
Clarence Watters tells why: 

“The TD-24 is the best crawler I 
ever drove.-Whatever we run up 
against, it has the power and weight 
to handle. I can take it anywhere 
the boss can blaze. We’ve never had 
to back out yet.” 

Bob Neils, in charge of Libby oper- 
ations, puts it this way: 

‘‘WithTD-24s we've definitely been 
getting more work per day. They 
are much steadier and have more 
endurance than theequipment they 
replaced. We are working about 35 
crawler tractors. Our present policy 
is to replace them as they wear out 
with International TD-24s.” 

And that’s the word from men who 
know. Call in your International Indus- 
trial Distributor for the full story. Check 
his complete service facilities and parts 
stock. You’ll be a TD-24 man from 
; then on in! 
| -. ry are ! — oie INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
| 4. . > = CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


—says TD-24 operator Clarence 
Watters making skid roads through 
mountain timber near Glacier Park 
for J. Neils Lumber Co. i 
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“Power to handle rock and trees and steep 
grades,” is what operator Clarence Watters 
says about the TD-24. In this photo Watters 
shows what he means as he pioneers a skid 
road through 100-foot pole timber. 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Traditional K&E care and precision 
go into the making of these useful 
forestry instruments . . . K&E Right 
Angle Instruments and The K&E 
Hand Level witha right angle feature. 

These instruments are rugged... 
designed to stand up without the 
need of constant adjusting even un- 
der the rough usage of forest work. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 


This compact instrument con- 
sists of a single ground tri- 
angular prism and it, therefore, 
cannot get out of adjustment. 
A plumb bob can be attached to 
the hook of the handle. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE MIRROR 


This instrument gives a 
slightly larger field of view 
and is adjustable. As an 
added feature, a small plumb 
bob is conveniently stowed 
in the handle. 
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THE DOUBLE RIGHT 
ANGLE PRISM 


Consisting of two ground 
pentaprisms separated by a 
plano-parallel element, it can 
be placed on a line between two 
points and a third point at right 
angles can be sighted. A plumb 
bob can be attached or the in- 
strument can be mounted on a 
staff. 









THE HAND LEVEL 
WITH A RIGHT ANGLE FEATURE 


Here is a dual-purpose instrument with 
all of K&E’s famed precision. While its 
principal use is as a hand level, it offers 
the right angle feature as well. Note the 
flat base permitting use on a level board. 


Ask any K&E Distributor or Branch 
for further information or write 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Drafting, Reproduction, Surveying 
Equipment and Materials, 
Slide Rules, Measuring Tapes. 
New York * Hoboken, N. J. 


Detroit * Chicago * St. Lovis 
San Froncisco * Los Angeles '* 
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its status as national forest for pur- 
poses of facilitating the land’s ad- 
ministration by the federal govern- 
ment. Even if this legislation should 
fail of passage, there is a good pos- 
sibility that a suit by Clackamus 
County against the Secretaries of In- 
terior and Agriculture, now in the 
Washington District Court, for dis- 
tribution of the impounded funds 
may be decided in the county’s favor. 


A broad, planned program for tim- 
ber access roads on federal lands 
may also be expected to receive con- 
sideration. Several approaches have 
been made: Representative  Ells- 
worth in H.R. 4929 proposes Trea- 
sury loans up to $25 million a year, 
to a maximum limit of $125 million, 
with the Treasury being reimbursed 
from timber sales receipts. Senator 
Morse in S.J. Res. 86 proposes an- 
nual appropriations of $30 million 
for five years. In both instances, 
public hearings would be required 
for justifying the federal expendi- 
tures before either loan or appropri- 
ation is made. 

Protection of private sustained- 
yield management and protection of 


federal lands and their management 
from damage by federal dam and 
reservoir projects, as proposed also 
by Representative Ellsworth may 
likewise be effected. His H.R. 4646 
to provide for exchange of federal 
lands for private lands when federal 
acquisition for any purpose upsets 
private sustained-yield management 
is being revamped to overcome some 
of the earlier objections to it. An- 
other of his proposals, H.R. 4647, 
would require advance planning to 
minimize the adverse effects of dams 
in national forests and other areas 
to which access might be blocked. 

The stage is apparently set for a 
number of measures, in addition to 
those already passed, that will have 
considerable influence on forest con- 
servation. With the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
the Interior preparing themselves 
for more efficient and effective han- 
dling of their present authorities and 
programs, Representative Hope may 
find that history may record not only 
a “Conservation Congress” but a 
Conservation Administration. The 
opportunity is here! 


McKay Denies “Give Away Charges” 


Speaking before a Chicago rally of 
Republican women and state chair- 
men on September 19, Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay denied 
charges that have been made that 
the administration plans to “give 
away” the nation’s resources, but 
added that the federal government 
has no “divine right” to develop 
those resources exclusively. 


“We are not planning to give 
away or permit any person or any 
group of persons to walk away with 
any of this nation’s resources,” the 
Secretary said. But he emphasized 
that the administration of President 
Eisenhower will give states and local 
communities a voice in the develop- 
ment of natural resources “in part- 
nership with the federal govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. McKay described the _reor- 
ganization that had been instituted 
in the Interior Department and the 
change from the philosophy which 
he said under his predecessors called 
for more and more federal control 
and federal installations for water 


power and electric power distribu- 
tion. 

“A new power policy was most 
needed,” he said, “if for nothing 
else than to get the federal govern- 
ment’s role in this important area 
clarified and to bring it in line with 
the fundamental laws which were 
inspired and supported by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and other Republi- 
can presidents. 

“What our new policy does is sim- 
ply to give the states and local com- 
munities a voice in the development 
of the natural resources in partner- 
ship with the federal government. | 
found in the Department a strong 
belief that the federal government 
had the exclusive right to develop 
the country’s water resources. That, 
to my mind, is a monopolistic view- 
point. One of the most dangerous 
elements of this viewpoint is the 
necessity it has brought to shovel out 
tons of propaganda, that the federal 
government only was authorized, 
competent and able to build a 
hydroelectric plant on any or all of 
the rivers in the United States.” 
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DOW BRUSH KILLERS GIVE BETTER 
WEED TREE CONTROL THAN CUTTING 


Basal treatment with ESTERON 245 or ESTERON BRUSH KILLER 


is effective the year around for timber stand improvement 


Spraying the basal 12 inches of brush stems and tree 
trunks with Esteron® 245 or Esteron Brush Killer in 
kerosene, diesel or fuel oil is more economical than 
cutting, and regrowth is reduced to a minimum. 
Esteron 245 is particularly effective on most hard- 
woods. Both products are also used in all seasons for 
spraying cut stumps to prevent resprouting, and in 
frill 


They also do a good job of controlling brush and 


combination with treatment of oversized trees. 


trees to improve visibility along logging roads, switch- 


back roads, access roads and communication lines. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


This lessens the need for slashing and_ bulldozing. 


Esteron 245 contains powerful, low-volatility propylene 
glycol butyl ether esters of 2,4,5-T. Esteron Brush 
Killer is a mixture of low-volatility 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
esters. Inquiries from foresters, lumber company 
superintendents and tree farmers on the control of 
weed trees with these result-getting brush killers will 
receive prompt attention. Dow sales and technical men 
are available for consultation and assistance. THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Department, 


Midland, Michigan. 

















SAVE Hours of Mixing! 


Nelson's new Tree Marking Paint does 
not settle, thicken, skin over—ends tedi- 
ous stirring, thinning, straining. Durable, 
not absorbed into wood, highly visible, 
it's the ideal marking paint foresters have 
sought for years. 


END messy waste motion! 
Nelson's disposable quart-size paint can 
screws direct to the new NEL-SPOT 
marking gun. Just throw away empties 
(and eliminate sloppy funnels, canteens, 
gun cans, too). 


AVOID constant gun cleaning! 


The new NEL-SPOT Tree Marking Gun 
has a reversible tip to blow out dirt, a 
nozzle cap to prevent paint drying-in, a 
cleaning wire set in the cap to keep the 
orifice open—everything to prevent clog- 
ging, keep moving and end the “every 
night" cleaning chore. 


For details on this revolutionary new 
3-in-1 time-mess-and-money-saver— 


WRITE: Dept. AF-5 


THE NELSON COMPANY 
1236 Prospect Avenue 





Iron Mountain, Michigan 
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(From page 12) 


tion that “all major soil, range. and 
forest conservation agencies” be as- 
sembled in the Department of Agri- 
culture. To carry that out would 
require transfer of many functions 
of the Bureau of Land Management 
from the Department of the Interior, 
where they have always resided, to 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
very thought of such an action caused 
discord within the Commission and 
a distinguished minority proposed 
to bypass the issue by endorsing the 
creation of a new Department of 
Natural Resources. Nothing has 
been done with either proposal, and 
official discussion of the recommen- 
dation to transfer the Bureau of 
Land Management was last reported 
on October 22, 1951, when Oscar L. 
Chapman, then Secretary of the In- 
terior, denounced the idea in a let- 
ter to Senator John L. McClellan. 
The letter is included in the printed 
hearings on S. 1149, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expeditures in the 
Executive Departments, during the 
82nd Congress. 

This is only one of many knotty 
issues that will confront the new 
Commission when it gets under way 
sometime in September. Most of the 
easily accepted recommendations are 
now in effect. Some may yet be car- 
ried out as originally recommended. 
In some cases, however, the Commis- 
sion may conclude with Dean Rusk, 
that what was correct at one time 
may not be the right procedure after 
a lapse of. several years. The times 
have changed; perhaps minds have 
also changed. 

The new Commission is not lim- 
ited to the recommendations of its 
predecessor. It can ignore those rec- 
ommendations, or it can enlarge 
upon them and go beyond their orig- 
inal scope to include policy as well 
as function and efficiency of opera- 
tion. 

In line with the President’s desire 
to improve the “cooperative partner- 
ship of the states . . . and the federal 
government,” July 10 saw the birth 
of another commission of far-reach- 
ing possibilities. This is the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. Before President Eisenhower 
left for the summer White House in 
Denver, Dean Clarence E. Manion 
of the Notre Dame University Law 
School had been named as chairman. 
About the same time announcement 
was made that Mr. Hoover will serve 
as a member, thus insuring a line of 


communication between the two 
commissions, but the other 23 mem- 
bers were still unnamed. 

Among the problems awaiting this 
Commission’s attention are the fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for various specific 
activities. This idea was new in gov- 
ernment in 1911, when the Weeks 
Act authorized an appropriation of 
$200,000 for cooperation with the 
states in developing forest fire fight- 
ing organizations. It was so new, in 
fact, that the Weeks Act was the 
first grant-in-aid to require the states 
to appropriate sums equal to those 
made by the federal government. 
Since then the funds for cooperative 
forest fire protection have grown to 
more than $10,000,000 a year, and 
the idea of federal aid has been ex- 
tended in various forms to more than 
30 activities. Meanwhile, federal 
commitments are well over two bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Some grants-in-aid follow the 
Weeks Act pattern and require state 
expenditures to match the federal al- 
lotment. Some are in the form of 
fixed allotments to the states, and a 
few finance the entire expenditure 
within the state. Together, they 
have reached numbers and amounts 
which complicate state finances and 
administration, as well as those of 
the federal government. 


As in the case of grants-in-aid, 
fields of taxation will also be sub- 
jected to searching studies as to 
whether they justify continuation, 
expansion, limitation, or elimina- 
tion. The object, of course, is to im- 
prove the federal relations with the 
states and local governments, and to 
correct overlapping of jurisdictions 
and programs. 

The Commission is expected to 
have its report and recommendations 
for legislative action on the Presi- 
dent’s desk by March 1, 1954. Like 
the revived Hoover Commission, this 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations holds potentialities of 
great importance to forest conserva- 
tion during coming sessions of Con- 
gress. 

With the President’s message as a 
point of departure, the understand- 
ing character of the new Hoover 
Commission, and the broad powers 
for reorganization given the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the stage is set 
for a period when Congress can enact 
more legislation tremendously vital 
to the future of this country’s forests 
and other natural resources. 
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Dynamic power (5 hp.) plus 
amazing light weight (only 29 lbs.) team 

up to give you a chain saw that produces more 
—faster, easier, and at lower cost. 


New Low Price *295% 


BAR 


WORK-TEST THE AMAZING 4122 2MG 
ON A GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE BASIS 


See the amazing MALL 2MG at your MALL 
dealer’s. Ask him to point out the many extra 
features found only in this, the world’s lightest, 
most powerful one-man chain saw. Then con- 
vince yourself! Work-test the MALL 2MG in 
your own timber. It won’t take long to see why 
the fabulous 2MG walks away with first prize 


in contest after contest. You’ll agree that here’s 
a chain saw that’s got everything—easy to op- 
erate, light to tote—lightning-fast cutting power 
—and just about every convenience feature im- 
aginable. Feature for feature and dollar for dol- 
lar (don’t forget that new low price) the MALL 
2MG is the finest chain saw ever built. 


40 Factory-Owned Service Warehouses, Coast to Coast, To Give You Fast, Dependable Service 


'MALL TOOL COMPANY | 


7761 S. Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois | 
I would like to work-test a MALL chain saw in my own 


POWER PACKED G2 I2A 

















| 
| | 
| timber. 
a 
| Name ; 
Te) 5 500 a : 
a. ——= BAR Occupation 
Here’s a really outstanding value. The smooth- | 
cutting 12A fells up to 42” trees with one cut. Address 


Handles easily from any angle. The two cycle 


engine ‘< a “‘miser” on gas consumption. 


Lu-66 | 
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QUALITY CHIPS 


FROM YOUR 





Inte MURCO wastewood chippers go the experience of 
more than 30 years of designing and manufacturing 
chippers that have proven successful all over the United 
States and many foreign countries . - teday DO. J. 
Murray Manufacturing Company is considered a leader of 
chipper developments and modern design. . 





© The most flexible versatile chipper design today 
available to pulp producers. 

© Economically priced 

© Simply constructed . . . few parts to maintain 


© High production . . . quality chips from either 
sawmill waste, round wood or veneer cores. 


© Quality chips obtained through more than 8 
knives to the disc revolving at high speed .. . 
small percentage of rejects. 

© Direct connected to motor or “V”-Belt driven. 


© Blower housing can be furnished for preumatical- 
ly conveying chips, if required. 


© Compact — small floor space required. 


Made in size: to meet your mill requirements 
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®@ The first Murray chippers 
built in 1923 are still in 
operation and performing 
r) efficiently. 


@ TODAY FOR 


emma COMPLETE DETAILS 
D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1883 Wausau 













Bush Pilots of Moosehead Lake 


(From page 20) 


Scores of lakes, hidden in the 
northern Maine region, are teeming 
with landlocked salmon and trout. 
The bush pilots fly sport fishermen 
from Boston, New York and other 
cities to the lakes in the morning 
and pick them up in the evening. 
If they are willing to pay the shot, 
the flyers will stay with the sports- 
men so they can fish from the planes. 

In most instances, however, they 
use canoes that Dick has tied up at 
the lakes, or carries along strapped 
to the pontoon, usually called floats 
in Maine. 

During October and November, 
the deer hunters keep the pilots 
busy. When winter comes, skis re- 
place the floats for landings and 
take-offs on ice-covered lakes. The 
lake trout season reopens on Feb- 
ruary | after being closed for four 
months. Beaver trapping is from 
January 1 to February 7. Both ice 
fishermen and trappers are flying 
service customers. In some slack sea- 
sons, Folsom uses his plane to do 
trapping on his own. Variety is the 
spice of life, and the bush pilots get 
plenty of it. 

“Most of our trips are for carrying 
freight,” says Folsom, ‘and we have 
flown everything from a_ full-size 


woodstove to a lot of unmention- 
ables. Strangely enough we do a big 
cat-and-dog business.” 

Summer visitors, particularly those 
who are feminine and pretty, make 
the bush pilots’ work more inter- 
esting. Once a Powers model ar- 
rived and the boys almost got into a 
fight for the opportunity to be her 
pilot. College and high school girls 
who get jobs as waitresses at sum- 
mer resorts on outlying lakes are 
also frequent customers. 

The Folsom Air Service has built 
up an errand service that is growing 
in popularity and ramifications. On 
almost every trip made to resorts, 
camps and hotels, the owners or 
guests have mail or a list of goods 
to be purchased and delivered to 
them by the pilots. The list runs 
the gamut from baled hay, oats, 
shoes, nylons, lipstick and unmen- 
tionables. 

For years, Dick Folsom had a 
standing order from George Dupree, 
a war veteran, who was living alone 
in an isolated camp on Allagash 
Lake, to pick up his monthly pen- 
sion check at Greenville and buy all 
his needed supplies. For this service, 
he charged $17.25 a trip. It’s all in 


a day’s work! 





The C & O Canal 


(From page 16) 


ut strategic points. With the canal 
fully restored, canoeing would quick- 
ly become a major sport and bicycle 
and hiking enthusiasts would fully 
enjoy the advantages offered by a 
rounded, dirt towpath. In this man- 
ner, the serenity of the canal would 
be preserved and game and birdlife 
fully protected. Finally, and this is 
the crux of the whole matter to the 
“country lane” people, a highway, 
they contend, would absolutely de- 
feat the whole park project and 
would destroy a unique and irre- 
placable example of Americanna. 

Yet another group—one that 
tends to frown on so-called Big Gov- 
ernment in Washington—contends 
that the National Park Service has 
enough real estate tied up already. 
This group would prefer to see 
Maryland’s own excellent Parks de- 
partment carry out any proposed 
canal restoration work. 


Many ideas have been advanced 
on how to save the C & O and make 
it serve the public to best advantage. 
One of the most ingenious was for- 
warded by a well-known public rela- 
tions man. He said: “Why is it that 
people always want to do what every- 
body else has done—and completely 
disregard any original or unique 
angles their individual project may 
have. Take this canal. With our 
population busting out all over and 
with more and more roads being 
built every year, did anyone ever 
stop to think how few places there 
are where a man can walk these 
days?” 

Warming to his task, the P. R. ex- 
pert continued, “If I were promot- 
ing Maryland, and could have my 
own way, I wouldn’t let an automo- 
bile get within honking distance of 
that towpath. In a state that has 
more race tracks than any other I 
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can think of, I’d provide horses and 
rigs for people who would like to 
ride along the Potomac in leisurely 
style. I’d promote old-time inns 
along the route. I’d schedule regu- 
lar barge trips for paying guests. 
I'd encourage clubs and groups to 
hike or bike over the C & O route. 
At Cumberland, C & O terminal 
would combine good food and lodg- 
ing along with exhibits extolling the 
history of the canal and Maryland it- 
self. Once, these people got to Cum- 
berland they'd most likely stay 
awhile. At any rate many of them 
would come back. Most important, 
I'd try to make it different, origi- 
nal—with an appeal all its own. 
And most certainly there isn’t any- 
thing different about a highway.” 

How these schemes will turn out 
is anybody’s guess. With the Mary- 
land Legislature approving purchase 
of additional land for future park- 
way development, the parkway ad- 
vocates appear to be on the inside 
track at the moment. 

Meanwhile, the controversy con- 
tinues. And as it rages, quite un- 
noticed, hundreds of people con- 
tinue to enjoy the old C & O Canal 
just the way it is. On any pleasant 
Sunday afternoon—from the George- 
town locks out past Cabin John— 
grownups and children can be seen 
strolling along the towpath. The 
barge loaded to the gunnels with 
sightseers flies by at three miles an 
hour. People drop fishing lines 
hopefully into the water. On one 
recent Sunday, a skinny-legged seven- 
year-old boy was seen skipping ahead 
of his father with a big pair of binoc- 
ulars and a cony of the bird book 
by Simm and Gabrielson. Suddenly, 
he turned and looking up at his fa- 
ther said enthusiastically, “This is 
fun, isn’t it, Daddy!” 

The answer is a most emphatic 
yes and in the course of a year thou- 
sands of Greater Washington-area 
people find it so. 

It is to be hoped that in pressing 
for restoration of this unique inland 
waterway that the protagonists for 
whichever plan comes out on top 
take into full account these sight- 
seers and many like them that will 
follow along in future years. Whether 
it becomes a parkway or not, pro- 
vision should be made for these 
young people and their parents as 
they endeavor, for a few brief hours, 
to slip away from the press of every- 


day life. 
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Sam Green’s Forestry School 


(From page 25) 


sis was laid on the use of trees for 
windbreaks and the planting of trees 
as shelterbelts in the open prairie 
regions of the western part of the 
state. Course work was expanded un- 
til in 1903 the college felt it could 
offer an entire curriculum in for- 
estry leading to a professional bach- 
elor of science degree. 

Forestry steadily absorbed more 
of Green’s time. In 1900 he took a 
trip to Europe to observe their for- 
est management methods. His prac- 
tical nature soon led him to realize 
that young men could not be trained 
adequately in the classroom for the 
outdoor profession of forestry. 
Therefore he took the students on 
long winter trips to observe the log- 
ging operations of the lumber in- 
dustry in northern Minnesota. Even 
more important he used his exten- 
sive influence to obtain for the school 
its two training sites at Itasca State 
Park and the Cloquet Experimental 
Forest. In the summer of 1907 the 
forestry students went to the park as 
a labor crew to clear a fire break 
around portions of the park. Formal 
forestry instruction at Itasca began 
in the summer of 1909. 

Green's other major acquisition 
for the school was the 3400-acre ex- 
perimental forest near the town of 
Cloquet. The major part was do- 
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nated to the school by the St. Louis 
River Mercantile Company, a log- 
ging subsidiary of the Weyerhaeuser 
timber concern. The remainder was 
purchased with state funds from ad- 
jacent Indian reservation allotments. 
This acquisition has given the school 
one of the best demonstration and 
experimental areas in the country 
and has been the location for the 
three-month practical training period 
given senior forestry students.. 

In 1910 Green’s work received full 
recognition from the university by 
establishment of an independent 
College of Forestry. Green was made 
dean of the college while retaining 
his position as professor of horti- 
culture. Tragically he died in the 
summer of 1910 while working at 
Itasca Park on further development 
of the summer school, just as it 
seemed that the forestry school was 
to expand to wider influence upon 
forestry developments of the state. 
The College of Forestry was con- 
tinued in name until 1917, when it 
became the Division of Forestry in 
the Agricultural College, a status it 
retained until made a School in 1949. 

Edward G. Cheyney, beloved by 
two generations of Minnesota for- 
esters, had come to the school in 
1905, and upon Green’s death he 
was placed in charge. One of the 
public attitudes confronting him in 
the development of the school was 
the widely held conviction that most 
of the timbered lands in state were 
suitable for crop production and 
would soon be put to this use. Early 
foresters in the state, among them 
Green, Cheyney, W. T. Cox, and 
H. H. Chapman, who were familiar 
with Minnesota forest soils, saw the 
fallacy and spoke out against it. 
Green was familiar with the pattern 
of reversion of farm to forest that 
had already by 1880 progressed so 
far in New England. But those with 
such opinions were looked upon as 
obstructionists to the development 
of the state. With the land agents 
promoting the sale of these lands for 
“farming, dairying, and truck gar- 
dening” and sometimes getting fancy 
prices for cutover land, it was difh- 
cult to demonstrate how raising trees 
could be economically — sensible. 
Furthermore local officials in’ the 
northern part of the state were op- 
posed to any arguments that might 
tend to discourage settlers needed to 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Sam Green’s Forestry School 


(From page 34) 


build up the tax base of the com- 
munities. All these influences op- 
erated against expansion of forestry 
activity and forestry teaching in the 
state. The passage of time, however, 
was to prove the foresters correct. 
When the agricultural depression 
struck just after World War I, it was 
the marginal farm land and sup- 
posedly potential farm land on poor 
soil in the northern part of the state 
that was among the first to go tax 
delinquent. And it was the local 
government units dependent on 
these lands that went bankrupt and 
had to be supported by the other 
people of the state through loans 
and grants-in-aid. In fact the tre- 
mendous costs of the widespread 
drainage programs that sought to 
convert poor land into farm land 
were a large factor in making the 
tax burdens unbearable. 

Keeping a running account of 
these developments in land use and 
interpreting them was a part of the 
work carried on by the school, espe- 
cially through the efforts of Profes- 
sor J. H. Allison, who spent many 
summers analyzing county records 
in the so-called “distressed” or “cut- 
over” areas. The analysis of these 
facts, coupled with a survey of the 
entire taxation problem of the state 
by a large group of university econo- 
mists and a study of Minnesota’s 
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forest taxation situation by the U. S. 
Forest Service, led to the formula- 
tion of the state Auxiliary Forest 
Law giving certain forested lands 
some tax protection. 

A notable change that took place 
during the second decade of ex- 
istence of the school was the great 
increase in interest in forest prod- 
ucts and the technology of wood. 
Foresters began to realize that unless 
they understood the demand for 
wood products, they could not ad- 
just their forest management to pro- 
duction of the most needed raw ma- 
terials. Furthermore substitutes for 
wood were displacing it, particularly 
in the building products market. 
Advantage was taken of the inflam- 
mability of wood, of its shrinking 
and swelling with changes in mois- 
ture, and of its susceptibility to de- 
cay to promote the use of metal and 
ceramic substitutes. Therefore we 
find entering the forestry curricu- 
lum under the inspiring teaching of 
John P. Wentling, such courses as 
Mechanical Properties of Wood, 
Wood Chemistry, and Wood Preser- 
vation. In 1913 the school offered 
a complete curriculum in Wood 
Pulp and Distillation, and in 1924 
a curriculum in Forest Products to 
equip men to enter the technical 
engineering phases of the wood-using 
industries. Forestry was changing 
from a profession of protectors and 
tree planters to a body of men tech- 
nically trained to manage the tree 
from its initial planting through its 
growing, harvesting, manufacture, 
and final sale to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

As always the school was serving 
in an advisory capacity to promote 
many forestry activities in the state. 

A major contribution was the op- 
eration of a nursery at the Cloquet 
Experimental Forest producing a 
million trees per year for state re- 
forestation. Following this came the 
necessity of transferring seedling pro- 
duction to the larger State Forest 
Service nursery program, so that it 
could expand adequately. Coinci- 
dent was the necessity of avoiding 
interference with the normal opera- 
tion of commercial nurseries, and in 
this matter the school staff played 
an important part as mediator. 

In 1925 Henry Schmitz arrived to 
take over the leadership of the 
school. A major problem was the 
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inadequate facilities for forestry in 
Sam Green’s horticulture building, 
where enrollment in forestry had be- 
come many times that in horticul- 
ture. The obvious answer to the 
problem was a new building, but it 
was not until 1937 that the funds 
were appropriated for the building. 
When it was completed, it was 
named, enthusiastically and without 
dissent, Green Hall. 

The skill of Schmitz as an educa- 
tor and administrator served the 
school, the state, and the profession 
well while he was head of the school, 
and it was not overlooked by the 
University. In 1944 he was made 
dean of the College of Agriculture, 
and in 1952 became president of his 
alma mater, the University of Wash- 
ington. 

In recent years the expansion of 
the school has been in the train- 
ing of graduate students and in re- 
search to benefit the forest owners 
both public and private, wood-using 
industries, and the wood-consuming 
public of the state. Research has fol- 
lowed many lines of direct interest 
to the agricultural community, such 
as management of farm woodlots, de- 
sign of shelterbelts, preservative 
treatment of fence posts, and the use 
of home-grown wood for lumber on 
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the farm. Other research has aimed 
at heiping the larger woodland 
owner through experimentation in 
means of regeneration of forest 
stands, control of brush by chemical 
and other means, and studies of 
growth rates, methods of volume de- 
termination, and ways of thinning. 
Industrial users of wood have been 
benefited by studies of the proper- 
ties of such trees as aspen which are 
of lower quality than the customarily 
used trees but are available in vast 
quantity to replace the depleted sup- 
plies of higher quality species. 

At present the school stands as one 
of the leading forestry schools in the 
country. It serves the state as ad- 
visor and perhaps leader in many 
forestry matters and serves the young 
men of Minnesota and surrounding 
states “as an entry point into the 
established and growing profession 
of forestry and wood technology. To 
say that after 50 years of growth the 
school had attained the proportions 
that would have satisfied Sam Green’s 
expectations would do an injustice 
to the practical nature of the man. 
He would have said that the great- 
ness of the school is not measured by 
its past accomplishments but by 
what service and leadership it prom- 
ises for the future. 
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Resources for Future 
Names Committee 


Appointment of a special commit- 
tee on “Patterns of Cooperation” to 
study present techniques of coopera- 
tion in the resources field, has been 
named by Resources for the Future, 
Inc., the Ford Foundation sponsored 
group that is pointing to a Mid-Cen- 
tury Conference on resources De- 
cember 2-4. 

Members of this special committee 
whose assignment will cut across all 
working groups named for the con- 
ference to date are: H. Christian 
Sonne, New York City, chairman; 
Luther H. Gulick, New York City, 
co-chairman; Edward Allen, Seattle, 
Washington; Edwin R. Cotton, 
Washington, D. C.; Karl Frederick, 
Rye, New York; John E. Ivey, Jr., 
Atlanta, Georgia; Clyde Martin, Ta- 
coma, Washington; Lithgow Os- 
borne, Auburn, New York; Fred 
Zimmerman, New York City; and 
Matt Triggs, Washington, D. C. 

One of the most ambitious con- 
ferences in the history of American 
conservation, embracing all resources 
in the nation, the December meeting 
calls for appropriate general sessions 
and for eight sectional meetings to 
run concurrently, with each section 
assigned a major phase of the total 
resources problem, Conference 
Chairman Lewis W. Douglas has 
announced. 

As rapidly as it can, Resources for 
the Future, Inc. is setting up a small 
steering committee for each section 
which is representative both geo- 
graphically and in respect to the 
varied experience and viewpoints of 
members. 





Green Valleys 
(From page 9) 


means to national health and spir- 
itual well-being! Conceivably, if you 
take the long look, this conditioning 
of the physical and moral fibers of 
the nation could well be the key use 
in the multiple-use pattern of na- 
tional forest management. 

In fact, if you pursue the thought 
long enough this conclusion is in- 
escapable. The concept of multiple 
use, of coordinating watershed pro- 
tection and development, timber 
growing, range restoration, recrea- 
tion and all the other and varied 
uses of these vast, far-flung public 
lands, was originally spelled out in 
terms of a strong national economy, 
of stable agriculture, of flourishing 
and expanding industry, of perma- 
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nent communities and a standard of 
living in the American tradition. 


But today something has been 
added. As a people we are finding 
ourselves in a tremendous struggle 
to remain strong and free. And our 
fight is not altogether material—man 
against man, resource against re- 
source. It is in good measure ideo- 
logical. It is a time for soul-search- 
ing decisions, not only as a people, 
but as individuals. Our faith in our- 
selves and in our neighbors, in our 
moral standards and precepts which 
with our freedoms we have shaped 
to a way of life—this is what we 
must marshal against the regimented 
fanaticism of world communism. 

Thus the most important single 
factor in our lives today is not na- 
tional wealth, or our miracle of pro- 
duction, not even our stockpile of 
atomic bombs and other weapons. 
The hope of the world today is the 
individual human spirit. We are as 
strong—or as weak—as the faith of 
our people. 

By virtue of the high purposes for 
which they were created, the nation- 
al forests are unfailing sources of 
renewal—sanctuaries where millions 
may go simply and at will to drink 
at the refreshing spring of Nature, 
to condition body and spirit for the 
heavy tasks ahead. At this hour in 
our history, this service of the forest 
might well prove its greatest. 

Scenically and climatically, these 
public timberlands are as diverse as 
the geography of the United States. 
From sea level to our highest peaks, 
they offer recreationists every con- 
ceivable type of country. 








At one extreme are the roadless 
solitudes which straddle the Rockies, 
the Sierra, the Cascades, the rugged 
hinterlands where citadels of granite 
still stand guard over the virgin for- 
est. Here in a land where the crowd 
thins out to his own shadow, where 
the inexhaustible vigor of Nature 
rolls down every ridge and sweeps 
every valley, the recreationist comes 
face to face with the great forces of 
the universe—including those which 
stir within himself. 

Too, he will walk close to the 
spectacle of Creation at work in the 
cypress swamps of the Southeast, 
dense, humid, jungle-like areas of 
mystery and haunting appeal that 
slide off the southern piedmont into 
the coastal plain. 

At the other end are the heavily 
used recreation areas like Lake Sher- 
ando in the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest of Virginia, where ho- 
tels, cabin sites and other improve- 
ments are both necessary and desir- 
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Top Charm, 40”, each $3.25, Cemetery Wreaths, of Membership: 

18” over-all, each $2.25. Hearts, 18” over-all, each 


$3.25. Stars, 18” over-all, each $3.25. Crosses, Subscribing, per year. woe $5 
24”, each $3.25. Sprays, 12” by 30”, each $2.25. a g 

Midget Grave Blankets, 20” by 40”, each $4.25. Contributing, per year.....___ 10 
Grave blankets, 30” by 80”, each $7.50. These Sustaining, per year. ti 
products are treated, lacquered; will stand outside 7 aa lie 

or inside atmosphere; the most gorgeous products Life (for individuals) no further dues. 100 
over modes sil peepeid. Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


Brule Valley Nurseries G Evergreen Crafts, 


: ‘ All members receive monthly copies of 
Brule, Wisconsin 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 
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TRAP CANT HARM CHILDREN OR PETS 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, etc. Takes minks, coons without damaging 
pelts. Straying pets and poultry are released unhurt. Easy to 
set—open ends give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed. No 
jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. 

Send ote address and 10c for valuable 30-page 
I Trapping & Baiting Secrets 


HAVAHART, 55A Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
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8 Patents. Best 
material. Sold bv; 
thousan 


Infringers and 
imitators warned. 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 


BUY DIRECT 






FROM IMPORTER 


WORLD'S GReATesl VALUES 
In PRISM BINOCULARS! 
Specially Offered to 
“American Forest” 

Readers 

These fine quality imported pris- 

matic binoculars are brand new, 

not seconds or war surplus and are 
the best valucs cver offered. Color 
corrected lenses e Wide angle ficlds 

e Quick azd accurate individual 

focus e Anti-reflection coated op- 

ties at no extra cost e Genuine 
leather case included. Now is your 

chance to make the buy of a 

lifetime! 

NEVER BEFORE SUCH LOW PRICES! 

ALL BINOCULARS ARE COATED 

For Sports, Hunting 6x30—$28.50 

Long Range Viewing.......8x30— 30.75 

Excellent for All Uses....7x35— 34.50 

Boating, Day or Nite Use. 7x50— 35.95 

Sper High Power For Mountain Viewing 

10x50—$44.50 16x50—$49.50 

OFFER IS LIM!ITED—Order Today! 

All Glasses Postpaid. Penna. Orders add 1% State Sales Tax 


COLADONATO BROS., Dept. BP36, Hazleton, Pa. 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


You try them 
and if you are 
not convinced 
that these are 
the best values 
ever offer 

simply return 
them within 30 
days for refund. 








STOP FIRES FAST WITH 
FIRE 


INDIAN coves 


Send for Catalog 


D. B. SMITH G CO. UTICA, N. Y. 























able to provide for the thousands 
who seek “the refreshing hand of 
Nature” in this picture corner of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 


In between these extremes, in the 
Appalachians, the White Moun- 
tains, the Ozarks, the Black Hills, 
the Northern Rockies, the Southwest 
mesa country, the spruce and fir for- 
ests of the Pacific Northwest—in 
fact, in all but a handful of states 
will be found a “green valley” with 
a national forest imprint for every- 
one, an acre for every citizen of the 
United States. 





The economic and social signifi- 
cance of such a vast public estate un- 
der long-range management is self- 
evident. A living for a million peo- 
ple; an annual timber harvest of five 
billion board feet; forage for 12 mil- 
lion head of livestock; domestic wa- 
ter supply for six million city dwell- 
ers. These are impressive samples of 
the multitudinous ways the national 
forests serve the people. 


But their spiritual and health-giv- 
ing qualities are not so simply de- 
fined. They cannot be proved like 
a mathematical equation. Yet those 
who have tapped these unfailing 
sources of renewal know that 129,000 
miles of trail have values far and 
above those of access and communi- 
cation; 81,000 miles of fishing 
streams insure a future water supply 
for industry and agriculture, but 
their value to the spiritual strength 
of the nation is incalculable; who is 
to say that the chief value of the 
three million big game animals in 
the national forests is not in their 
appeal to the aesthetic as well as the 
sporting sense of man? 


When autumn came to the White 
River Plateau in Colorado a few 
years back, ahead of the deer-hunt- 
ing season but in time for the sky, 
when not pouring down intense sun- 
light, to threaten a flurry of snow on 





SANDVIK BOW SAWS 











MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are always 
dependable and materially assist in 
reducing operating costs. FRAMES 
of lightweight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw Steel, 
thin back, fast and easy cutting. 

Send for Descriptive Folder F 


Jandvik Jaw & Joo/ 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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the checkerboard of golden aspen 
glorifying every mountainside, I was 
camped with a well-known eastern 
surgeon at what our map unroman- 
tically labelled Island Lakes, but 
which in reality were three fantas- 
tically clear bodies of trout water in 
stepping-stone arrangement alive, we 
were told, with rainbow and native 
cutthroats. 


Surgeons as a rule are not remark- 
able for their reverence or aesthetic 
nature, so our first routine was very 
simple—fishing, eating, sleeping and 
easy, pleasant talk. Until the third 
day when, in the dusky haze of early 
evening, my companion suddenly 
broke off a delightful reminiscence 
with a swiftly raised hand and a 
rushed “Will you look at that!” 


This quick surrender of his nor- 
mal professional calm caught me off 
guard, but I managed to follow his 
gaze across the lake in time to see the 
head of a great bull elk raised high 
and defiantly at the water’s edge 
while a half dozen cows strung out 
in file behind. Seemingly unhurried, 
they watched our fire crackle under 
a small spiral of smoke—just for an 
instant, and then they were gone. 





My eyes shifted to my surgeon 
friend. He was motionless, appar- 
ently oblivious to everything around 
him. But a remarkable change had 
come over his features, and some- 
thing was astir in his eyes. The 
breath of Creation had moved in 
close. 


In the days that followed we fished 
less and less. Instead we walked and 
talked, no more about the_ people 
and events and problems we had left 
behind, but about the spruce and 
firs that battalioned around us, or 
ine white water that cascaded into 
the lake, or the deer and elk and 
antelope we stalked or the bear 
tracks we occasionally came upon. 
And then one evening just as black 
dusk shut out all movement and a 
billion stars reached down with bril- 
liant points of light, he turned with 
the air of a man who had made a 
profound discovery—as indeed he 
had. 


“Give me this east of the Missis- 
sippi for just 48 hours,” he said, 
‘and I will bring a million people 
back to life.” 


It is a tragedy of the times that so 
many seem to have surrendered to a 
confused despair—certain that the 
world is going to hell on horseback 
and that there is nothing to be done 
about it. They seem content to sit 
by the side of the road and “help- 
lessly drop their hands.” 





— 
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A short time ago an associate of 
long standing confessed that his 
faiths were no longer strong and, to 
make matters worse, he found him- 
self rejecting efforts to restore them. 
After long discussions, I was finally 
able to persuade him to accompany a 
mutual friend on a pack trip in New 
Mexico’s Santa Fe National Forest— 
to fish the picturesque Pecos River 
and the lakes spreading out at the 
base of 15,000-foot Truchas Peaks. 

Today, one of my prized posses- 
sions is a letter mailed from Santa Fe 
immediately after this venture. 

“What got me,” he wrote, “was 
the early morning. Snuggled down 
in my sleeping bag, I would watch 
the first rays of sunshine slip over 
the peaks, along the wooded ridges 
and into the canyons—and as every- 
thing came to life again, I would 
think of the miracle of resurrection. 
Then the smell of pitch would drift 
in and I would catch the sparkle of 
frost crystals on my saddle. That 
would be the time to listen for the 
jingle of horse bells, and when that 
came in I would turn over with that 
wonderful feeling that God’s on His 
Throne and all’s well with the 
world.” 





The three beautiful peaks of the 
Truchas and the white fast water of 
the Pecos are a long, long step for 
many people—but there is a Truchas 
and a Pecos under other names at 
every point of the national forest 
compass. And no man holds a copy- 
right on the daybreak of tomorrow. 

Over the years I have had oppor- 
tunity to encourage many people to 
kneel at the shrine of natural beauty, 
to expose themselves to the mystery 
and wonder, the awe-inspiring im- 
mensity of outdoor America, and 
especially that segment of it that 
forms our national forest system. I 
know from my own experience that 
a man has infinite capacity for 
change and growth, that under the 
proper stimulus old wounds and old 
harrassments are quickly forgotten. 

On an August day back in the 
1930s I stood on the summit of Mt. 
Whitney in the Inyo National For- 
est of California, highest peak in 
continental United States, with an 
82-year old lawyer. For twelve days 
we had worked our way down the 
John Muir Trail along the Sierra’s 
crest for this moment, seldom dip- 
ping to the 10,000-foot level. And 
not once had my companion—old 
in years—shown signs of fatigue. 

Yet, as we stood there on the top 
of the nation looking down on range 
after range until they melted into 
the horizon, I could not resist asking 
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of my companion, “How in_ the 
world can you do it?” 

I'll never forget his smile as he 
looked at me. “If you know hound 
dogs,” he said, “you'll know that the 
only ones worth their feed are those 
that are kept outdoors, lean and 
hungry. That’s the way it has been 
with me—my spirit has never been 
housebroken. I keep it eternally 
outdoors—lean and hungry.” 

“A people that respects its out-ol- 
doors and communes with its green 
body and gracious spirit keeps con- 
tact with the eternally young soul of 
Nature, which helps, as nothing else 
can, to preserve in us the spirit of 
youth.” 

These lines, penned years ago, 
should be preserved for succeeding 
generations. To those of us who to- 
day want to be free to live and hope 
and dream, who want a world of 
laughter and light where people 
have faith in God and in each other, 
in the pursuit of new knowledge and 
in their responsibility to themselves 
and to their country—to these peo- 
ple the human spirit comes first. 

And it is to these people that the 
“green valleys’ of the national for- 
est are dedicated—as eternal sources 
of renewal. You are invited to use 
them—and use them well. 


4\ 





HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance fea.ures, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So.. Seattle 4, Wash. 














LEUPOLD Engineered LEVELS 


"\ Advanced engineering and precision manufacturing tech- 
niques have earned world-wide acclaim for LEUPOLD 
Engineered instruments since 1907. Exclusive LEUPOLD 
features and dependable LEUPOLD accuracy are your 
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working conditions. 


LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 
Topographic mapping, checking road 
grades measuring tree heights and 
general leveling work are all accom- 
lished quickly and 
accurately with 
the Leupold AB- 
NEY LEVEL. 
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Exclusive LEUPOLD de- 
sign holds 2 or 3 scales in milled slide, 
ready for immediate use without removing 


and reversing the frame... 
trouble on all jobs. 

Bubble magnifier adjusts internally to the 
user's eye. No draw eye piece to retract for 
carrying, no re-focusing each time instru- 
ment is used. Overall length 6',”. Comes 
in saddle leather case with belt loop. 
Four scales available: per cent, topograph- 
ic, degrees and chainage corrections. 
MODEL A (Choice of any 2 scales) $27.50 
MODEL B (Choice of any 3 scales) $30.00 


. Saves time and 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 


INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N. E. Glisan Street, Portiand 13, Oregon 








assurance of time-saving, trouble-free service under all 


LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 
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Precision engineered for all preliminary 
leveling work. Exclusive LEUPOLD 
bubble magnifier adjusts internally to 
user’s eye...lessens eyestrain and per- 
mits faster and more accurate readings. 
Overall length 5.14”. Comes in saddle 
leather case with belt loop...... $11.70 

ALL MAKES OF LEVELS, COMPASSES AND 

SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED. 


AT YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER OR USE THIS 
MAIL ORDER COUPON 
[) check or [] money order for 


internist | 
LEUPOLD Level checked below. (no c. od. ) 


| Enclosed is 


—______ ABNEY LEVEL, Model A @ ..$27.50 
| —_______ ABNEY LEVEL, Model B @ .. .§30.00 
| with the following scales: 

_______HAND LEVEL @ $11.70 


Send literature on [_] Levels [() Compasses 
ES TIE A ee —-| 
ian chntedimanabanataiiidenatdiin niienaneagaiind 
City ———— a lL Sites 














ent regions are the white oak, live 
oak, scarlet oak and the pin oak. 
The first two are trees with wide- 
spreading branches and need open 
space for proper development, while 
the latter two are usually smaller 
trees suitable for the average city 
street. The fact that there are hy- 
brids among the oaks makes them 
extremely difficult to identify. 

The sugar maple is another wide- 
ly planted tree. In good soil it makes 
a much faster growth than most peo- 
ple give it credit for. The desirable 
feature of the sugar maple is its red, 
golden and yellow foliage in the fall 
months. It is this tree, more than 
any other species, that is responsible 
for the gorgeous coloration of our 
eastern forests in October—an_ in- 
spiration which must be experienced 
to be appreciated. One of the fac- 
tors that should be considered in the 
use of sugar maple as a street tree is 
the fact that it is susceptible to gas 
and smoke injury. 

The Norway maple, a native of 
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PORESTS 


Your Shade Trees 


(From page 13) 


Europe, is planted everywhere a low 
branching tree of medium size is de- 
sired. There are those who maintain 
that it was a mistake that this tree 
was ever permitted to be planted in 
this country, while others favor it as 
one of our best street trees. The 
objection is chiefly to its shallow sur- 
face root system which may heave 
the sidewalk out of place, while its 
desirable qualities are its ability to 
thrive under average city conditions. 

The sycamore, called a plane tree 
in Europe, is better adapted to city 
conditions than any other tree. This 
is especially true of the London 
plane, a hybrid between our Ameri- 
can plane tree and the Oriental 
plane tree. Our native Sycamore is 
among the largest of our Eastern 
trees. It is a striking tree due to its 
conspicuous creamy-white inner bark 
which is apparent when the outer 
gray or greenish bark peels off. 

The apple tree is one of our most 
useful trees, both for production of 
fruit and as a shade or ornamental 
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tree. In Europe fruit trees are 
planted much more frequently along 
highways than in this country. An 
apple tree properly pruned and 
sprayed is really a thing of beauty. 

When you mention the southern 
magnolia you at once conjure up 
the vision of waxen foliage and large 
showy white flowers which glorify 
the southern landscape and give it a 
tropical aspect. The southern mag- 
nolia is planted along the Atlantic 
coast as far north as New Jersey and 
along the Pacific coast to British Co- 
lumbia. 

The white ash is used near build- 
ings because it provides welcome 
shade in summer but lets in the sun- 
shine to the house in winter due to 
its comparatively sparse system of 
branching. 

Therefore, regardless of where you 
live in this country you will find at 
least one of the above mentioned 
trees in your region. They are 
among the best the world has to 
offer. 





“= ANNOUNCING... 


A GREAT NEW 23 LB. BABY! 


MODEL 
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WITH 5 FULL HORSEPOWER... 


COMPARE THE CUTTING SPEED WITH ANY 
OTHER CHAIN SAW 


Another first for I.E.L. .... The Featherweight 
Model H.A. Years of engineering knowledge went into 
this lightweight masterpiece of cutting power, strength and 











AND ONLY 


$2.48°° 


WITH 15” ATTACHMENTS 


WITH 18” ATTACHMENTS 
F.O.B. SEATTLE 












efficiency ... New I.E.L. designed automatic centrifugal clutch, new 
narrower kerf and shorter pitch, chrome plated chain gives you 
more teeth to the foot per minute for high speed, high profit cutting. 
The Featherweight Model H.A. is the most compact, powerful light- 
weight cutting tool of its kind on the market today. 

LE.L. has chain saws designed to meet all cutting requirements. 
Whatever your need, there's an I.E.L. made for the job. 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


Powec/z 
CHAIN SAWS 


1112 WESTLAKE NO. « SEATTLE 9, WASH. 
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Names in the News 
(From page 21) 


by the Foundation to the Interim 
Commission on Food and Agricul- 
ture to help create a Division of For- 
estry in the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization. Im- 
mediately following the establish- 
ment of the organization, he headed 
up the initial staff of the Division of 
Forestry, which at that time was the 
first technical division to function 
within all of the United Nations 
agencies. In 1950 he served the Su- 
preme Commander for Allied Pow- 
ers in Japan as Visiting Expert, and 
in 1952 helped form a forestry pol- 
icy from Formosa. 


He has received a number of for- 
eign honors, including honorary 
membership in the Japanese Forestry 
Society and the Mexican Forestry So- 
ciety. He is also an honorary mem- 
ber of the Mexican Society of Natu- 
ral History, and a Chevalier of the 
Merite Agricole of France. 

Because of his long background in 
tropical forestry, he has been made 
chairman of the USA delegations to 
the Conference on Land Utilization 
in Asia and the Far East, in Ceylon, 
1951, and to the Forestry Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East, in 
Singapore, 1952. He is Chairman of 
FAO’s Subcommittee on Unex- 
ploited (Tropical) Forests, and of 
the Committee on International Re- 
lations of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

The Pack Foundation for a num- 
ber of years had interested itself in 
the impact of a rapidly increasing 
population on the natural resources 
of Mexico. For this reason Tom Gill 
has spent much of his time south of 
the Rio Grande. In 1949 he made a 
study of the Mexican resource situa- 
tion, the results of which were in- 
corporated in the book, Land Hun- 
ger in Mexico. The Foundation is 
at present supporting the establish- 
ment of a Mexican Institute of Re- 
newable Natural Resources, with 
headquarters in Mexico City. 


In addition to many publications 
on forestry and resource use, Tom 
Gill has written a dozen novels, all 
first serialized either in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, or 
American magazines. His _ books 
have been translated into eight or 
nine foreign languages, and three 
have been made into motion pic- 
tures, the most recent released early 
this spring, in technicolor, under the 
title 4 ropic Zone. 



















HOW TO CHOOSE 
A BINOCULAR 


Close-up sharpness of detail . . . brilliance of image... 
and lifetime service can be built into a binocular only 
through advanced optical design and precision man- 
ufacture. Outdoor lovers and sportsmen who have 
compared, find they get most for their money—in per- 
formance and service—from a Bausch & Lomb Binoc- 
ular. To get the facts which will help you make the 
best choice ina glass for your own use, send 
for the 32-page booklet “Binoculars— 
and How to Choose Them.” 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
10722 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 






Zephyr-Light 
7X,35mm Binocular 
$186, Fed. tax incl. 
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Plan 4 Altend 


THE FOURTH 
AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


OCTOBER 29, 30, 31, 1953 
STATLER HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Y ou are urged to make your hotel reservations at once. A 
partial list of Washington hotels is given below and in sending 
your reservation direct to the hotel please state that your at- 
tendance is in connection with the FOURTH AMERICAN 
FOREST CONGRESS. 








Double— 

Single Double Twin Beds 
STATLER HOTEL, 16th and K Streets, N. W....._-_-_-____-__._ $6.50-11.00 $10.00-14.50 $11.00-19.50 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL, 14th and K Streets, N. W..---------—.- 6.00- 8.00 8.50-12.00 10.50-12.50 
ANNAPOLIS HOTEL, 11th and H Streets, N. W.._ 7.00- 8.50 9.00-10.50 9.50-11.00 
BLACKSTONE HOTEL, 1016 17th Street, N. W.... 4.50- 7.50 6.50- 9.50 7.00-10.00 
HAMILTON HOTEL, 14th and K Streets, N. W.—. _.. 6.90- 8.00 8.50-11.50 9.50-11.50 
HAY ADAMS HOTEL, 16th and H Streets, N. W..----=—S SSS 10.00- 13.00-14.00 13.00-14.00 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, 16th and Eye Streets, N. W....-------- Ss: 7.00- 8.00 10.00-11.50 10.00-11.50 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, Conn. Avenue and DeSales Street 6.50-15.50 12.50-18.50 13.00-19.50 
SHERATON CARLTON HOTEL, 16th G K Streets, N. W....._..._._ 11.00-14.00 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 














RITEWAY 


HEATERS—FURNACES 
BOILERS 
Enthusiastic owners report 
RITEWAY’s exclusive com- 
plete combustion principle 
saves up to half the fuel. 
Large fuel magazine and 
thermostat hold even tem- 

perature for 24 hours. 





Thoroughly tested and approved 
Burns any kind of wood — or coal 


Check below for further information 
Cl nearers C) soners 
CL) rurnaces 

RITEWAY MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 6B Harrisonburg, V~ 








Official 


U. $. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co, 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











RESERVE THESE IMPORTANT DATES 
Fourth American Forest Congress 


October 29, 30 and 31, 1953 
Washington, D. C. 








POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—Appraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 


Maine to Central America; machine planted 
3,000,000 trees in New York and Penna. 











INGERSOLL SHOVELS 


Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 


Shovels, Spades, and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well. 


INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 













SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. , 
Direct course readings. Write for . +: 
free literature and instructions. A a 
SILVA, INC., Dept. A. LaPorte, in. 9 
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AFA’s Officer Slate 
Nominated for 1954 


Five directors to be elected for 
three year terms and 21 honorary 
vice presidents to be elected for one- 
year have been nominated by The 
American Forestry —_ Association’s 
Committee on Elections for 1954, it 
has been announced by Chairman 
Karl T. Frederick, of New York 
City. 

Nominated for directorships are: 
Stanley G. Fontanna, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; George W. Merck, New 
York, N. Y.; Edward P. Stamm, Port- 
land, Oregon; James J. Storrow, 
Boston, Massachusetts; and George 
O. White, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Honorary vice presidents nomi- 
nated are: Horace M. Albright, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. Roland O. Bergh, 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. E. E. Byer- 
rum, Warrenville, Illinois; Dr. Ivan 
C. Crawford, Denver, Colorado; Dr. 
Samuel T. Dana, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton, 
Stamford, Connecticut; I. F.  El- 
dredge, New Orleans, Louisiana; Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. Gordon Gray, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; William B. Greeley, 
Seattle, Washington; Walter C. 
Gumbel, Fairmont, West Virginia; 
Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, Lincoln. 
Nebraska; Henry T. McKnight, Vi- 
enna, Virginia; G. W. E. Nicholson, 
New York, N. Y.; P. H. Noland, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Lloyd E. Par- 
tain, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; X. 
L. Pellicer, St. Augustine, Florida; 
Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; H. B. Shepard, Boston, 
Massachusetts; M. N. Taylor, Mer- 
rill, Wisconsin; Lyle F. Watts, Port- 
land, Oregon; and Peter F. Watzek, 
Crossett, Arkansas. 

Ballots will be mailed to the mem- 
bership of the AFA in October. They 
are returnable to The American For- 
estry Association, 919 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
on or before November 30, 1953. 
Members of the Committee on Elec- 
tions who served with Mr. Freder- 
ick are G. Harris Collingwood and 
Fred Morrell, both of Washington, 
D. C. 





Awards Nominees 
Top Record 


A record number of nominations 
for the annual Conservation Awards 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion was reported by the Awards 
Committee in August when it met to 
select the five outstanding conserva- 
tion leaders of 1953. 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Don P. Johnston @ President 


W. J. Damtoft @ Vice-President 
George O. White @ Vice-President 
John M. Christie @ Treasurer 

Lowell Besley @ Executive Director- 

Forester 


Fred E. Hornaday @ Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1954—Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District. 


P. R. Camp, 1955—Virginia, Camp Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Leonard G. Carpenter, 1955—Minnesota, 
President, McCloud Lumber Company. 


Erle Cocke, 1954—Georgia, President, Ful. 
ton National Bank, Atlanta. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, 1954—Virginia. 


Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 


Elwood L. Demmon, 1955—North Carolina, 
Director, Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station. 


D. C. Everest, 1955—Wisconsin, Chairman, 
Marathon Corporation. 


Karl T. Frederick, 1955—New York, Chai- 
man State Conservation Council. 


George W. Merck, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Inc. 


Dr. Elmer G. Peterson, 1954—Utah, Utah 
Research and Development Foundation. 


Robert W. Sawyer, 1954—Oregon, Editor, 
The Bend Bulletin. 


Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


James J. Storrow, 1953—New Hampshire, 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests. 


H. W. Voorhees, 1953—New Jersey, Presi 
dent, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Ovid Butler—Maryland, Director Emeritus, 
The American Forestry Association. 


E. J. Condon—Illinois, Public Relations Di- 
rector, Sears-Roebuck Co. 

James G. Eddy—Washington, Founder, Forest 
Genetics Research Foundation. 


Ross Farrens—Florida, Farrens Tree Sur 
geons, Inc. 


Stanley G. Fontanna—Dean, U. of Michigan 
School of Natural Resources. 


George A. Garratt—Connecticut, Dean, Schoo! 
of Forestry, Yale University. 


Christopher M. Granger—Maryland, Retired, 
U. S. Forest Service. 


William B. Greeley—Washington, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Clyde S. Martin—Washington, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. 

Leslie A. Miller—Wyoming, Former Governor 
of Wyoming. 

Fred Morrell—Virginia, Retired, U. S. Forest 
Service. 

Joseph E. McCaffrey—South Carolina, Inter- 
national Paper Company. 

Henry T. McKnight—Virginia, Forest Farmers 
Association Cooperative. 

John McSweeney—Ohio, Former Member of 
Congress. 

Randolph G. Pack—New York, President, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 

Lloyd E. Partain—Pennsylvania, Farm Mar- 
ket Director, Country Gentleman. 


X. L. Pellicer—Florida, St. Augustine Na- 
tional Bank. 


W. S. Rosecrans—California, Chairman, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry. 


A. R. Watzek—Oregon, Roaring River Tree 
Farm. 


William P. Wharton—Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent, National Parks Association. 


Vertrees Young—Louisiana, Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation. 
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Managing Your Woodland 


(From 


200,000 board feet be harvested each 
year for the next ten years, to re- 
move the present 2,000,000 board 
feet of material ready for harvest. 
Thereafter, a resurvey would be 
made to determine the annual cut of 
harvest material. 

The following additional recom- 
mendations were made for the care 
of the woodland: 1) that steps be 
taken to protect the woodlots trom 
fire and grazing; 2) that open areas 
in the woodlots be planted and/or 
steps taken to encourage natural re- 
production; 3) that valuable species, 
such as, black walnut, black locust, 
black cherry be pruned to increase 
the length of clean log. 

Plant officials believed that the 
first harvest could best be used at 
the post for railroad crossties, rail- 
road crossings, bridge timbers and 
dimensioned lumber of various sizes. 
Approval to harvest the first cut of 
200,000 board feet was secured from 
army authorities. 

Specifications for harvesting the 
timber were drawn up and invita- 
tions for bid advertised. The speci- 
fications for harvesting covered cut- 
ting and logging of marked trees, 
milling the logs to various dimen- 
sions, and stacking the lumber for 
air drying. 

In December 1952, the contract to 
harvest the first 200,000 board feet 
was awarded and before long, chain 
saws were felling trees on the six dif- 
ferent woodlots included in this first 
harvest. Logs were bucked into 8, 
12 and 16 foot lengths. A tractor 
skidded logs from the timber where 
trucks hauled the logs to the mill 
site. An old borrow area located in 
the timber just a few feet from a 
main road proved to be ideal for 
the mill site. 

The winter seasons of 1952 and 
1953 were not conducive to logging. 
December, January and February 
were unusually mild with below nor- 
mal snow. The crew was unable to 
haul logs because mud grounded all 
vehicles off graveled roads. None- 
theless, the crew worked whenever 
weather permitted. 

It was April and May before di- 
mensioned lumber and fresh saw- 
dust piled up around the mill site. 
As the mill turned out first quality 
lumber, stacked lumber piles sprout- 
ed in neat rows. 

The first harvest is not yet com- 


page 17) 


pleted. However, the 200,000 board 
feet are being sawed into lumber, 
planks and timbers for use at the 
lowa Ordnance Plant. 

Trees are already marked for the 
second harvest. Army authorities 
will determine the best utilization 
before disposition is made. 

Monetary savings resulting from 
timber harvesting are basic, and also, 
the planned selective harvest pro- 
gram will continue to provide fa- 
vorable cover for the encouragement 
of wildlife. The harvesting of ma- 
ture timber prevents waste of a rich 
natural resource and will result in 
quality and quantity improvement 
of remaining trees for future har- 
vests in harmony with Department 
of the Army and U. S. Department 
of Agriculture policies. 

With army posts all over the globe 
now practicing good forestry, it be- 
comes readily apparent that our 
Army installations are making the 
most of the resources at their com- 
mand. Moreover, there is interest 
in this subject from General Brad- 
ley down the line with more and 
more retired generals, colonels and 
even some admirals practicing sound 
forestry on their own woodland 
holdings. 

Yes, the Army has discovered that 
timber is a crop. 











SCIENTIFIC PRUNING 
SAVES YOUR TREES 


There is no task to 
tree trimming when Bart- 
lett Pruning Implements 
are used—endorsed every- 
w “ “ by expert horticul- 


Aone, ‘POLE TREE TRIMMERS 

IR—( compound lev 

er, easy cutting) 6 ft 

pole. Other lengths up 
to 16 ft. 

POLE SAW NO. 44— 
(curved saw cuts free 
ly) 8 ft. — lengths 
up to 16 ft. 

LOPPING SHEARS No. 777 

" (will not wound the 

bark) highly tempered 
steel. 26 inch ash 
handles. 

Ask your tree expert to get our free 

illustrated catalog of tools and supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
Box 19—3003 East Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 














REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 











before Christmas! 


different, with greeting cards, envelopes. 





CARDS OF WOOD 


Your friends will exclaim over and treasure these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Wafer-thin, flexible, made of Holly, Pine, Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
334” x 434”, printed with appropriate designs and messages. 


Special Offer: Send only $1 for 6 ($1.50 worth!) assorted beautiful 
cards with envelopes and illustrated folder. You'll want to re-order 


BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make attractive, 
lustrous, satiny woods, gay with colored ribbons and tree decorations. 


Order Now! 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 17, New York 


say 


“Merry 
5 ee . 


Made of the same 
$1 for 4 all 


inexpensive gifts. 
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SS} The hardy American Holly (Ilex 

Opaca) grows almost everywhere. 

Its green leaves and red berries 

add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 

4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 inch pots.) 


6 for $7.50 postpaid 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-54 HIGHLANDS, N. J. 











EUROPEAN 
TREE SEEDS 


Specialties: seeds for Xmas Trees 
and Forestry 





Write for Price List 





JULIUS STAINER 
Kilnhouses: 
Wiener — Neustadt 
Austria 








American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scoteh Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg Maine 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 


Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 














const TREES 


Write for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s Largest 
growers. Box 27-3 


MUSSER FORESTS.INC.. INDIANA.PA. 









The Oak Wilt Problem 


(From page 23) 


fore an infected tree dies. Occasion- 
ally, when a tree dies very rapidly, 
very little defoliation occurs. Black- 
ened longitudinal streaks sometimes 
occur in the sapwood of branches 
and main stem, but the causal fun- 
gus can be cultured from clear wood 
as well as from discolored; streaks in 
the wood are not a definite diagnos- 
tic symptom. 


Oak wilt may spread locally from 
tree to tree through natural root 
grafts that commonly form among 
oaks of the same kind growing close 
together. About half of the infection 
centers under observation have en- 
larged through local spread; in oth- 
ers a single tree has been killed, with 
no further local spread in subse- 
quent years. The underground 
spread of oak wilt from tree to tree 
through root grafts has been stopped 
in experimental tests by poisoning 
all healthy oaks within about 50 feet 
of the diseased trees. In suppressing 
oak wilt, the surrounding healthy 
trees should be poisoned or the area 
should be inspected early the follow- 
ing summer and annually for several 
years to determine if additional trees 
have become diseased. In _ forest 
stands it may often be more econom- 
ical to poison the surrounding trees 
at once than to inspect again for sub- 
sequent infections and then treat 
these and the surrounding ones. 


Recently the oak wilt fungus has 
been found to fruit in nature on 
wilt-killed trees. In some trees, fol- 
lowing death, fungus mats form un- 
der the bark. Pressure pads on these 
mats push against the bark and may 
crack or split it. Why such fruiting 
occurs on some trees and not on oth- 
ers is not known, nor is it known 
what part these fruiting structures 
may play in the long-distance spread 
of oak wilt. 

The best control that can be rec- 
ommended now is to destroy the 
oak wilt-infected trees, to remove 
them as hazards in the spread of the 
disease. This may be accomplished 
by cutting and prompt burning or 
utilization of diseased trees. Remov- 
ing the bark from the trunk and 
larger branches probably will pre- 
vent most of the fruiting of the fun- 
gus and may later be found to be 
effective in control efforts. If dis- 
eased oaks are cut into lumber, the 
slabs should be burned. 


The oak wilt fungus has not been 


found fruiting on trees after they 
have been dead for two or three 
years and the bark has fallen from 
the tree. Such trees probably have 
ceased to be hazards for spread of the 
disease. 

Lumber with bark and outer wood 
removed in slabs is not considered 
a hazard for spread of oak wilt. The 
ability of the fungus to fruit under 
the bark makes it unwise to utilize 
oak-wilted trees with bark attached 
for mine props, posts, railroad ties, 
or other products as they might serve 


- to spread the disease. 


No one can now accurately predict 
how much damage may be caused by 
oak wilt in the immediate future or 
during the much longer period re- 
quired for our younger oak forests 
to grow to maturity. An appraisal 
of the losses in the older infected 
areas may indicate what can be ex- 
pected at other places, although 
nothing is now known about the 
possible effects that different grow- 
ing conditions and climates may have 
on the disease: 

Oak wilt has caused considerable 
damage in many oak woodlots in 
Wisconsin and Iowa. In some areas 
of from a few to 80 or 100 acres the 
mortality from oak wilt is 50 percent 
or more. In red oaks the wilt kills 
the stump and roots, and stump 
sprouting cannot take place. The 
local spread of oak wilt from tree 
to tree through natural root grafts, 
killing root systems and preventing 
stump sprouting, usually results in 
death of all oaks in the area. In 
mixed forest stands, other species are 
released; in pure stands an almost 
treeless area results until other spe- 
cies seed in from the outside. 

The threat of oak wilt is very real. 
The disease is already known over 
a very large area, and, if left un- 
checked, might eventually spread 
over the entire eastern half of the 
United States. 

Our present knowledge of oak 
wilt, the slowness of local spread of 
the disease, and the apparent absence 
of an efficient means by which the 
disease can make numerous and rap- 
id jumps overland lend encourage- 
ment to the view that the disease 
can be controlled. It appears that 
a vigorous and continuous program, 
such as is now being followed in a 
number of states, can suppress oak 
wilt and prevent wholesale destruc- 
tion of our oak forests. 
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(From page 4) ground cover 
for banks and 


estry development, to weaken existing state 
regulation laws as they apply to cutting 
and other forestry practices. Nor am I con- 
vinced, for that matter, that some phase of 
federal cutting regulations isn’t desirable 
since many woodland owners are still butch- 
ering their woodlands despite all the claims 
made to the contrary. Some gains have 
been made, of course, but we should be ex- 
tremely careful in enthusiastically claiming 
too much. To claim too much in this re- 
spect is unrealistic and we will regret it 
later if history is any teacher. 

On the proposed survey of public lands, 
I am opposed absolutely to turning this 
over to any Congressional committee no 
matter how “old line” they may be. This 
is no reflection on the present administra- 
tion which I voted for. It is simply that I 
would not care to see a survey of this type 
placed in the hands of a Congress that is 
already doing more investigating than legis- 
lating in my judgment. And there are 
also those of us who feel this present Con- 
gress might well devote its energies to keep- 
ing its pledges in reducing taxes and effect- 
ing more economy in government. As to 
the Academy of Science, I know very little 
about that organization but I do feel that 
a survey such as proposed should be made 
by some agency “outside” of government— 
an agency that could look the facts in the 
face with no possible pressures interfering. 

John J. Crosier 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Higgins Lake 
EpITorR: 

The coverage in the August issue on the 
Higgins Lake Conference is excellent. I 
thought it a fine and most thorough write- 
up with superb editing. 

A. J. Robinson 
Great Northern Railway Co. 
Hillyard, Washington 


EpITor: 

I found both the findings of the Higgins 
Lake Committee and the minority view- 
point as expressed in your editorial of Sep- 
tember constructive. I believe the commit- 
tee is right in being somewhat more elastic 
in this matter of state regulatory laws 
although I would certainly keep the issue 
alive. I am also inclined to agree with 
the majority viewpoint on the matter 
of having appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees make the public lands survey that 
is advocated. This is a matter of concern 
to all of us and a study of this nature 
should be made by our duly elected repre- 
sentatives and with public funds. It also 
occurs to me that in all probability the 
study would be made by the same experts 
regardless of whether they were retained 
by Congressional committees or outside 
agencies. 

R. N. Morgan 
Chicago, Illinois 


EpITor: 

I like your magazine and enjoy reading 
it. But sometimes it makes me mad. This 
is one of those times. How a delegation of 
resource leaders, all presumably members 
of The American Forestry Association, 
could go on record at Higgins Lake as fa- 
voring a survey of national lands by poli- 
ticians is something I can't fathom out. 


Nor can I figure out how Forest Service 
representatives present at the meeting re- 
portedly went along with the proposition. 
The American Forest Congress had better 
take a long and careful look at this propo- 
sition. 

J. W. Robinson 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Epitor: 

In reference to the item “Forest Taxa- 
tion” (Item B, page 33) as published in 
your Higgins Lake Report of August, it 
seems to me, in reading the text carefully, 
that there is a hint of side-stepping the 
support of the principle of substituting the 
yield tax system for the present inequitable 
methods in general use. Please refer me to 
any individuals or subcommittees of the As- 
sociation, or the Higgins Lake Conference, 
with whom I can correspond on this mat- 
ter. I would like to get more information 
about the general thinking with respect to 
this method of taxing forest lands and for- 
est products prior to the Forest Congress. 

Fortis H. Abbott 
Burlington, Vermont 


(Editor’s Note: Prominent tax experts who 
took part in these discussions were H. B. 
Shepard, forest economist, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass., and A. Z. 
Nelson, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, 1319 18th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Chairman of this 
particular group was Corydon Wagner, 
vice president, St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, Tacoma, Washington. Gen- 
eral chairman of the meeting was S. T. 
Dana, School of Natural Resources, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan.) 


Epiror: 

The statement on protection in the Hig- 
gins Lake Report of The American Forestry 
Association is a masterpiece. AFA can best 
serve forestry by continually plugging for 
greater control of forest fires and insect 
pests. Don’t worry about the Fausts from 
New York City or the other sentimentalists. 
Unless you can control these twin enemies 
of the forest there will be no wildlife or 
recreation. Keep your eye on the impor- 
tant things. 

Thomas J. McGovern 
New York, N. Y. 





shady places 
100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $90) 


For hard-to-mow places plont Myrtle (Vinco Minor), 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stoys green all 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
ond disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or more 
stems con be plonted 2 ft. apart on level, 1% ft. on 
slopes. You cover large areos for little money. 


DWARF FRUITS 


Big bearers—easy spray & pick 
Apples Apricots 
Cherries Pears 
Peaches Plums 
Nectarines 


2-year-old Any two $8.00 
3-year-old Any two $10.50 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





Highlands, N. J. Dept. D-53 








TREE SEEDS sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 


Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 
BALDWIN - GEORGIA 




















LOOKING FOR 
SOIL CONSERVER PLANTS? 


For holding embankments—highway and railroad 

cuts and fills—steep hillsides? 

We suggest the SYMPHORICARPOS Family:— 
Albus (Racemosus)—Upright Snowberry 
Mollis—Spreading Snowberry 
Vulgaris—Coralberry 
*Chenaulti—Improved Coralberry 

*Good foliage, useful in foundation plantings. 

All available in quantity 12-18”, 18-24” and 2-3’. 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 
Box E CHASE, ALABAMA 
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trees, which will soon become: 





tors, and Farmers. 


Seedlings for Forest and Christmas Tree plantings 
Transplants for Conservationists, Timber Opera- 


MAUSSER TREES are GROWING IN ALL 48 STATES! 


Al trees 


Each year MUSSER teams plant over 20 million more 
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SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 
2-yr. seedlings 4-8” 
$35. per 1000 
NORWAY SPRUCE (MUSSER Speeclal) 
2-yr. seedlings 5-10” 
$35. per 1000 
WHITE PINE 





MUSSER Customers KNOW their trees have the RIGHT 
START. We offer world’s largest tree selection of 
Quality plus Volume. You profit from economies of 
our huge volume. Note our low quantity prices at 
right: 


2-yr. seedlings 2-6” 
$20. per 1000 
DOUGLAS FIR 

3-yr. seedlings 6-12” 
$45. per 1000 


Also shade and hardwood seedlings. Write today for Christmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide and complete wholesale stock list; or tell us your requirements. 


MUSSER ronesrs nc 


INDIANA, PA. 


Box 27-J 











Feature Photo of the Month 











Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10. 


Sometimes a tree just doesn’t seem to know which way to grow, and as a 

consequence appears to branch out in any and all directions. This photo 

of a very undecided western white oak was snapped by Elmer W. Shaw, a 
reader-author from “Green Pastures” near Lacey, Washington 
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DOUBLE CONTEST 


Win one (or two) 
Disston Chain Saws plus one (or two) Big Cash Prizes! 


Think of it! All you need do is suggest a name for either the Disston DA-211 
Chain Saw, or the Disston DO-101 Chain Saw, or both... just get your dealer 
to demonstrate for you... then tell in ten words or less why you chose that 
name—and you stand to win in Disston’s great new DOUBLE contest! And 
look at this DOUBLE list of prizes: 


Contest *1 


For naming the Disston DA-211 
Chain Saw—9 hp, 2-man 










Ist prize $500.00 cash and a DA-211 Chain Saw (approx. value: $495.00) 
2nd prize $300.00 cash and a DA-211 Chain Saw 
3rd prize $200.00 cash and a DA-211 Chain Saw 
4th prize $100.00 cash and a DA-211 Chain Saw 
5th & 6th prizes—each a DA-211 Chain Saw 


Contest *2 aes 


For naming the Disston DO-101 Chain Saw— 
1- or 2-man, versatile, lightweight 


Ist prize $500.00 cash and a DO-101 Chain Saw (approx. value: $322.00) 





2nd prize $300.00 cash and a DO-101 Chain Saw 
3rd prize $200.00 cash and a DO-101 Chain Saw 
4th prize $100.00 cash and a DO-101 Chain Saw DEALERS 
5th & 6th prizes—each a DO-101 Chain Saw 


Fie Special prizes for you, 
BUT REMEMBER— get your dealer or distributor to help you to enter 


either or both contests, you must have official entry blanks. You can get too! Ask your distributor 
them FREE, along with contest rules and instructions, from your nearby A 
Disston Chain Saw dealer or distributor. If you don’t know his name, or write us for details. 


write us. Go to your dealer and get your contest entry off this week sure! 
Contest entries must be postmarked October 31, 1953, or earlier. 











HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


79 | Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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we No. 12 licks 
tough problem at 
Wolf Creek Pass 


sie LoGs Out economically is always vital. 
It’s especially tough when you’re two miles high and 
must haul through stumps, mud and rocks. This 
Caterpillar No. 12 Motor Grader helps solve the problem 
for Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. on an operation near 
Wolf Creek Pass, Colo. 


The husky Cat* does heavy grading to cut new roads, 
as well as maintaining present ones. It teams with three 
Caterpillar track-type Tractors at Wolf Creek. “This 
Cat equipment makes up almost 100% of our logging 
operation,” says company manager Paul R. Schwartz, 
“and does an excellent job.” 


The No. 12 Grader has four drive wheels directly 
under the weight of the engine for steady traction under 
all conditions. Its box-section circle — most strongly 
built of any grader — and high carbon steel blade stand 
up under the heaviest kind of duty. Of all the motor 
graders built by Caterpillar through the years, 99% 
are on the job today! 


Only Caterpillar Diesel Graders are built entirely by 
one manufacturer. This means precise balance between 
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ae 
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engine power, grader weight, and working speed that 
gets the most out of the machine. And it means prompt, 
skilled service from one dependable source — your 
nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 


He will gladly demonstrate the features that make 
Cat Graders fast and easy to operate: wide range of 
blade positions, unobstructed operator visibility, con- 
stant mesh transmission, anti-creep brake to maintain 
control adjustments. Ask him for on-the-job proof that 
a Cat Grader is a wise investment. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—® 
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